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Think of your head in the morning after a 
hard night's labor, and take Horsford’s 
Phosphate for speedy relief. 
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The Young Friends’ Association Rooms, 
140 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILAD'A. 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends 
are cordially invited to avail themselves of the facilities afforded, those from without the city 
and young Friends boarding in the city, being particularly desired to do so. 


The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL FRIENDLY 


MATTERS ; 


a place where Friends may meet by appointment, and a pleasant place for rest and recreation 
when a leisure moment in the neighborhood offers. 

Mail and parcels may be sent or left there to be called for, letters may be written and 
mailed, and information obtained concerning the times and places of holding meetings for wor- 
ship and business, of the time and places of meeting of the various Young Friends’ Associa- 
tions through the country, and of committees, lectures, etc 

Friendly and other good literature,—periodicals, daily and weekly newspapers, railway 


guide, City directory, etc., are provided. 


Provision has also been made in the adjoining premises No. 142, for serving dinner or 


lunch to Friends. 


Friends in the City or Country who have BOARD AND LODGING to offer, are desired 
to register their addresses for the mutual advantage of themselves and anyone seeking such 


information. 


FRIENDS LIVING AT A DISTANCE may apply by mail for any information desired. 


Notice. 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Friends desiring to attend the approaching 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING 


are informed that arrangements have been made 
| with the railroad companies so that Friend near | 


the following railroads can obtain excursion tickets 
to Philadelphia and return at the rate of two cents 
per mile traveled 

By applying personally or by letter to 
at the store of 
FRIENDS’ BOK ASSOCIATION, 
southwest corner Fifteenth and Race streets, Phila- 


| delphia, gratuitous orders on the ticket agents for 


tickets may be obtained on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
Pennsylvania Railroad Division, 
Philadelphia and Erie Division, United Railroads 
of New Jersey Division, West Jersey Railroad, Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad, Phila- 


| delphia and Baltimore Central Railroad, Baltimore 


and Potomac Railroad, Northern Central Railway, 
and the Alexandria and Fredricksburg Railway ; 
also on the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad and 
the Baltimure and Ohio Railroad ; 


York Railroad, aud North East 
Pennsylvania Railroad, extended to New Hope. 

Sales of tickets from the 8th to the 18th of Fifth 
morth inclusive, 
month 25, 1895. 

*,* These orders are not valid if presented at New 
York, Jersey City, or Brooklyn, or from any point 
located on the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
system outside of the State of Pennsylvania or at 
apy point where the excursion rate is less than 
twenty-five cents. 
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Good references. Ad- 
Newark, N. J. 


YOUNG WIDOW WISHES POSITION 
companion, managing housekeeper, 
ceptress of a school 
dress H., 77, 13th Avenue, 


LOWERS—$1.00 COLL ECTIONS BY MAIL. 20 
Tea Roses, -0 Single or Double Geraniums, 
20 Verbenas, 20 Coleus, 20 Crysanthemums, 
Can take five of a kind at the 
BUTLER NURSERIES, 
Vineland, New Jersey. 


same rates. 


( \y OOD OP ENING FOR INTELLIG ENT PER*=ON, 


| _ use of three 


we 


on the Philadelphia, New- | 


with limits of expiration Fifth | 


*,* When orders are to be forwarded by mail, a 


| two cent stamp should be enclosed to pay postage 


Rooms for Rent 


| Millinery. 
| John Faber Miller, 


with board at reasonable rates, near cable car line. | 


MRS. T. M. GOVER, 
2518 13th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


with some capital. 
try. Home market 
CHESTER, Plainfield, N. J. 


OOM TO RENT.—LARGE, 
furnished or unfurnished 
__ Apply 2421 N. College Ave , 


Poultry and berry indus- 
Address GEORGE 


SECOND-STORY, 
Friends’ family. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CY ANTED.—A SMALL FAMILY TOTAKE A 
comfortably furnished house, in one of the 
most desirable parts of West Philadelphia. 

Rent given in exchange for board of present occu- 
pant a woman physician, who wishes to reserve 
rooms. Adress, with reference, 


No. 26, this office. 


ANTED.—A GOOD BAKER ON RREAD, 
V cake, and pastry. Good wages, good home. 
Address Box 237, Plainfield, New Jersey 
ANTED. —BY AN EXP ER 1ENC ED TEAC H- 
er, a position in a Friends’ school. Ad- 
dress Box 1659, West Chester, Pa. 


To Teachers, 
Friends’ School, 4th and Green Sts., Phila. 


As this school will be laid down as a graded school 
at the end of present term, the Committee will re- 
ceive applications from any qualified member of 
the Society who may desire to continue it on his or 
her own behalf, to whom the free use of school 
rooms, furniture, and text-borks will be tendered. 
Address with references, ANNA M. GRISCOM, 
Clerk, No. 622 Marshall street 


izzie ry Lambert, 


SHOEMAKER, 


533 N. Eleventh Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Successor to E 


509 SwEpDE OrREE?, 
NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 
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TVORY SOAP 


It FLOATS 


BISHOP 
PHILLIPS BROOKS’S 
" PERFECT FREEDOM.” 


The Beauty of a Life of Service. 
Thought and Action. 
The Duty of the Christian Business Man. 
True Liberty. 7 
The Christ in Whom Christians Believe. 
Thanksgiving Sermon. 
New Year’s Sermon. 
Abraham Lincoln. 

With an Etched Portrait by W, H. W. BICKNELL 
One volume, 16mo., cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Chas E. Brown & Co. 53 State St., Boston 


IN PRESS. READY SOON, 


| 


A History Outline of the Society of Friends | 


By ALICE N. TOWNSEND, 
Published by 
delphia Young Friends’ Association. 
Price, 35 cents ; by mail, 40 cents. 
Send orders to 


Friends’ Book Associ iation, 1500 Race St, Phita. 


A Tellurian for $3.00. 7 


Isaac T Johnson, Principal of Friends’ 
¥ ilmington, Del., says of 1t I think it one of the 
most useful pieces of apparatus we have. 
recommend it for use in every school room.”’ 

Designed and made by 

WILLS PASSMORE 
Fairville, Chester County, Pa 

For sale at Friends’ Book Store, 15th and Race 

streets, Philadelphia 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Swarthmore College. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo. 18, 1894. 
Full College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to Classical, Engineering, Scien- 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, labo 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue anc ‘particu- 
lars, address 

CHARLES De GARMO, Pn. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


I heartily | 


Classes. | 


ra- | 


For Boarding and Day Pupils | 


of Both Sexes 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles 
from Philadelphia 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study Kindergarten, Primary, 
Intermediate, and High School. The home-like 
surroundings make it especially attractive to board- 
ing pupils. Students admitted at anytime. Send 
for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER 
Or Principal, 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER Jenkintown, Pa. 
Ovzontz, Pa 


Sec’ 


vy, 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS C0., PA. 


DER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical, 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories; manual training. Special care will 
be given to the mora) and religious training of the 
pupils by teachers who are concerned Friends. 

For circulars and other information, address, 

GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


UN 


Friends’ Book Association for Phila- 


School, | 











At all grocery 


stores east of the Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory Soap 
are scld; one that costs five cents a cake, and a larger size. 


more convenient and economical for laundry and general household use. 


The larger cake is the 
If your 


Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


Twe Procter & Gamaie Co. Cini. 


4 “VISITORS 


grate, they concluded to send in an order.’ 
of her Ventilating Grate. 
cheering and comfortable ? 


EDWIN 


WHO CAME in ti snow were s 


much pleased with thx 
So writes Sarah C. Fo» 
May we not make your home, also, more 
Catalogue No. 6 shows designs. 


A. JACKSON & BRO., 


50 Beekman St., New York. 


aint now, as you have the time to give 
the subject careful consideration, correspond with 


Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- 
able information about Fertilizers sand Agriculturai 


Chemicals. 


Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay, 
and you will feel that you bave intelligently dis- 


posed of the question. 


University Extension Summer Meeting, | 


PHILADELPHIA, JULY 1-26. 


Stx DEPARTMENTS: A. Literature and History 
(Greek year). B. Psychology. C. Music. D. Bioiogy. 
E. Civics and Politics. F. Mathematics 

Courses by Henry Carter Adams, Martin L. D’Ooge, 
Edward Everett Hale, John M Macfarlane, Richard 
G. Moulton, Albert Shaw, Woodrow Wilson and 
thirty additional meng For full information 
address EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director, 

111 S Fifteenth St., Philad’a 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the toremost and most successful schools in 
the United States. Ideal location. The 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equipments 
uvegualed. Finest School Gymnasium in America 
And only 85.0° Pe F week. Address 

G. M. PHILLIPS Ph. D., Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School 
Thorough courses 
college, or furnishing a 
Terms, for boarding schol 


for both sexes. 


good business education. 
ars, $150 per school year. 


The school is under the care of Friends, and is | 
leasantiy located on Long Island, about 30 miles | 
rom New York. For catalogue and particulars ad- | 


dress FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, Long 

Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 


Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


~A Boarding School for both sexes under the care | 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The pres=nt build. | 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has px cfect san- 
{tary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and | 
— ntly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
m New York Citv. 
lars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Sen mB. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES 


SUPPLIED WITH 
TEACHERS, MATRONS, GOVERNESSES, & TUTORS. 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH ST., PHILAD’A. 


best of 


yreparing for admission to any | 


sland. | 


For Catalogue and particu- 


Baugh & Sons Company, 
20 S. Delaware Ave., 
rh ra Philadelphia. 


Manufacturers of 
BAW BONE MANURES, 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Pa. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


Ze Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 
d 


WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO. 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC, 


1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Carpets and Wall Papers 


| All the Newest Designs from the vest manufac- 
| turers, in Axminsters, Moquettes, Brussels, and 


| Ingrain Carpets. Also, a Complete Line of Wal! 


Papers in elegant ( Xolors and Styles, from the lowest 
| to the highest grade made. All at lowest prices 


HOWARD THOMAS & BRO., 


927 MARKET STREET. 


WILLIAI S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician, 
1406 CHESTNUT *s PHILA, 


Spectacles and Eye Glasses Carefully Fitted 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL 
XIX. 

The condemnation or justification of persons is not from 

the imputation of another's righteousness, but the actual 


performance and keeping of God's righteous statutes and 
commandments. WILLIAM PENN. 


THE YEAR. 


A‘passage from ‘‘ The Sandy Foundation Shaken.” 


TEARS OR CHEER? 
A SINGER sang a song of tears, 

And the great world heard and wept; 
For he sang of the sorrows of fleeting years 
And the hopes that the dead past kept; 
And souls in anguish their burdens bore, 

And the world was sadder than before. 


A singer sang a soag of cheer, 
And the great world listened and smiled ; 
For he sang of the love of a Father dear, 
And the trust of a little child; 
And souls that before had forgotten to pray 
Looked up and went singing along the way. 
— Selected. 


THE GREAT EXAMPLE. 


Read before the students of Swarthmore College, Fifth month 5, 
1895, by Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
Ir is recorded that Jesus was carefi:i in the observance of 
the ceremonies of his church—the Hebrew Church. His 
own obedience to what he felt required at his hands, was 
one of the sources of his power. Four times during his 
public ministry the Jewish Passover was celebrated, and 
he participated in the ceremonies. Of his last supper 
with his disciples we have the most detailed account. He 
had sent two of his disciples in advance, into the city to 
make ready for this celebration. They had secured a 
large upper chamber with table and couches, and had 
prepared the feast ; and at the appointed hour Jesus and 
his twelve disciples came together and found their places 
upon the couches about the tables. It was a supper of 
much ceremony, opened by the master of the feast with 
a blessing upon ‘‘ the day and upon the wine’’ spoken 
over a cup that was passed from one to another. The 
serving of the Paschal lamb, the unleavened bread, and 
the bitter herbs, alternated with the consecrated wine. 
Twice the feast was interrupted by the chanting of psalms 
of thanksgiving for the deliverances that the supper cele- 
brated. It did not escape the quick ear and sensitive 
soul of the Master of this feast that his guests and disci- 
ples had contended with each other as to who should have 
the places of honor at the table. This, in spite of the 
instruction he had given them over and over again, 
‘‘ Whosoever will be great among you, shall be your 
minister: and whosoever will be chiefest, shall be servant 
of all.’’ ° 

His own soul was intent upon high and holy things. 
How he could strengthen the kingdom of God upon the 
earth. Hesaw the scribes and Pharisees scrupulous in 
the observance of forms and ceremonies, that they may 
be seen of men. He saw them making long prayers at 
the street corners, and yet destroying widows’ houses. | 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 11, 1895 


/ JOURNAL. 
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His message to the world was to make the heart pure in 
order that God might reveal himself; to lose life in the 
service of the Highest, as the price of life eternal with 
the Father. And he foresaw that this message which 
made him a constant rebuke to the materialism and in- 
sincerity about him was leading him straight to his own 
crucifixion. All this was upon his soul as he sat at this 
last supper with his chosen disciples. And they were 
striving with each other for the places of honor beside 
him. How discordant was this childish contention with 
the high purposes of their Master’s soul ! 

He silently rose from the table and laying aside his 
outer garments, and girding himself with a towel after 
the manner of the slaves whose office this was, he poured 
water into a basin, and began to wash the feet of his 
disciples. Could they fail to understand this object-les- 
son? He had taught them before ‘‘ He that is greatest 
among you shall be your servant,’’ and ‘‘ Let him that 
is chief, be as he that doth serve.’’ Now, he had himself 
performed for them the humblest service in his power to 
do them. He did not add many words in regard to this 
service; but he said, ‘‘I have given you an example, 
that ye should do as I have done to you.”’ 

A few of the smaller religious denominations follow 
literally the injunction of Jesus, ‘* Ye also ought to wash 
one another’s feet.’’ He spoke to the customs of Jeru- 
salem nineteen centuries ago, when sandals protected 
only the soles of the feet, and made it necessary that feet- 
washing should be a part of the hospitality of every 
house. So, I would say that the literal obedience to this 
injunction is not required at our hands. But the sfirit of 
it—to do for each other as Jesus did for his disciples, the 
service that the hour may present—this is the lesson that 
can never grow old in the world. There is no other 
word needed for the regeneration of the world. Think 
for a moment of the meaning of this lesson, so plain 
that young children cannot miss it. If from this hour 
every soul in the world began to obey the command of 
Jesus—to do to each other, as he had done to his disciples, 
the thing needed just this hour, would it not be a ‘* new 
earth’’ and really a heaven upon earth? Is there any doc- 
trine needed among us, but the spirit of helpfulness to each 
other which Jesus taught over and over, at all times, and 
in all places with his lips, and with his life? The doctri 
of service is the antidote for all crime, the correcti 
all immorality, the panacea for all impoliteness. 
the only immovable foundation for the State, it is the 
whole creed of the church universal. It is the only doc- 
trine that can make the human race a brotherhood, and 
thus bring to human experience the Fatherhood of God. 

I have recalled to our minds this 
Jesus at supper with his disciples 
human scene. Hesat at meat with other n 
at meat every day, and year after year. And it 
for our imagination to transfer him to our 
catch a vital breath of his spirit 


+. li = 
familiar story 


a 
midst, and 
of soul and so humble of 
that there was healing in 
comfort for the sorrowing, 
and restraint, too, for the 


our imagination do thi 











LEN DS’ 


in our midst, the Master of the feast at all our tables—the 
Elder Brother wherever we gather ourse slves together, our 
human life would be more glad and sweet and true 

Will it surprise you to hear that Christ seems oftenest 
at the feast, most constantly present in the intercourse of 


men, not in Christian America and Cl surope 





: 
arr yy 71¢ ; } 
where his name 1s most named with ywed nea and 
bending knee, but in far eastern Japan? It is in Chris 
tian America and Christian Europe that the guests at the 


t struggie like hungry animais tor first 


iall and lecture room In Japan it is rudeness to 
come in bodily contact with each other,’’ and so ‘‘ with 
hand slightly extended one can pass through a throng of 
thousands as easily as through an open forest.’ In 
Christian America and Christian Europe every precious 


easure of art, even the private 
libraries of famous men, have to b2 guarded from the 
destroying hand of vandal In Japan, ‘**the most 
delicate wood-carving is absolutely safe upon the high- 
ways O! a great « nmercial city.’’ 
In America and Europe men of differing theological 
beliefs call each other Aeretic, and excommunicate each 
ther, and view each other with suspicion as stri ving for 
place and power. ‘‘ In Japan,’’ writes Edward S. Morse’ 
whom I have quoted already, ‘‘ we see two great relig- 
ons, the native Shinto and Bua d lhism, side by side. Yet 
1ere seem to be no difficulties in teaching morals in the 
school lhe moral precepts are moral precepts and not 


sectarian iormuias 


nome scnoois tolerating no 
, come to Christ 


tian America and Chris- 


Japanese idents from 


trace 


rowdyism 


tian Europe to find too often the small weaker boys tor- 
mented by the larger and stronger; to find students 
attem) to establish a code of morals for themselves 
by whic . black shall be named white, and theft and de- 
struction of each ypther’s property < illed college sport 

May it not be, that America and Europe, striving 
vith Church councils and inquisitions, to maintain thirty- 
nine articles of creed concerning Christ and salvation, 
have too little remembered the things that he did among 
nen, to show them the way? May it not be that all 
these nineteen centuries the established church has made 
itself acolossal monument to a dead Christ; and that it 
has been reserved for the twentieth century to ‘witness a 
resurrection of Christ in the hearts of men ? 


You and I 


stretching aw 


have not mu with the 


1 
yrizon ; bi 


} } ‘ ae 
h to do great world 


iy beyond ourh it the small world 


within our own walls, whether of home or of school, or 

ryt thi >) 1 worl we 7 , Invite h a 

of college—into this small world we may invite the 
’ 1 2 +h, macta r ] -_ Paact 

Christ We may make him the master of all our feasts 


e near enough to him to be bapitzed of his 
Spirit, and so make our small world a place of Christ- 
like manners. If he were standing in our midst to-day, 
[ think he would not make his object-lesson to us, the 


washing of his disc because 
peal to ol 


th 
tne 


iples’ feet, that does not ap- 
he would show us again how 
and uphold the weak ; he would 
yurity beholds the face of God; he 
old, ‘‘ Herein is my glori- 
much fruit.’’ 


lr experience ; Dut 
are 


again 


1 
strong to cherish 


show us how |] 
ild exn 


that ye 


wo yrt us as of Father 
FA 


ned, pear 
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He who never connects God with 
nothing 


lv life | 
i ill 
life 
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¢ 
ic 


nis Gal KNOWS 


of the spiritual meaning and uses of y—noth- 


ing of the calm, strong patience with which ills may be 
endured ; of the gentle, tender comfort which the 
Father’s love can minister; of the blessed rest to be 
realized in his forgiving love, his tender fatherhood; of 
the deep, peaceful sense of the infinite One ever near, a 
refuge anda strength.—Archbishop Farrar. 
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THE FOURTH PASSOVER. 

A paper read by Sanford P. Campbell, 

at 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, 

THE signif 
portant ; 


of a 


before the Conference ( 
21st of Fourth 

a type is 
it bore the reminiscence of a fearful 


is deliverance. The 


month, 1895 


icance of the Passover as most im 


doom, a 
Feast of the Passover 


graciol 


older than the Exodus, and the Exodus was occasione 
by the refusal of Pharaoh to allow the Hebrews to ser, 
their God by offering the firstlings of cattle that were h 
due. The next day, or as the Jews reckoned time, tl 


the ni 


same day, after 
consecrated ”’ by the 
the Lord,’’ and then 
partaken, with wine 


ght was passed, ‘‘ the harvest w: 
‘waving of first sheaf befo 
the feast of unleavened bread wa 
and bitter herbs. The judgment o: 
the first born in Egypt was pronounced on Israelites 
ptians. All were alike exposed to the o— 


the 


well as Egy 


ing angel, but in mercy God provided that every He 
householder might offer a lamb in lieu of the first-bor 
and the blood of the innocent, sprinkled on the door 
posts, should make atonement for the life of the so 
and heir. On the second day in ‘* Passion Week ’’ Jes: 
had spoken of the ‘ Passover’’ as the season of his 
death. We are not told how he spent what we cal 
‘« Third-day,’’ but it was on the morning of the nex 
‘*Green Thursday,’’ as it used to be ‘called during th 


Ages, and the Dis pe s came to him early to re 
instructions, asking: ‘‘ Where wilt thou that we 
make ready for thee to eat the Passover? ’’ 
Would » it, as he legally might, 
For the village was counted by the 
lem a religious usages 
Bet thany though 


kee] in Bethany? 
rabbis part of Jerusa 
and the lamb might be eaten i! 
it must be &£7//ed at Jerusalem. No doul 
iples exper ted that Betha 1y wot ild be chosen, b 
lans were otherwise, and with the 
given in the new kingdom of God to 
e Old, he sent Peter and John to Jeru 
appointing for them a sign ‘‘ of the servant carry- 


intention of t] 


‘meaning to be 
+ > P. ve nn h, 
the Passover in th 


J 
saieim, 


ing water from one of the fountains in a pitcher,’’—as 
described by both Mark and Luke,—and following hin 
~ would reach a house to the owner of which they 
‘ere to announce the intention of the Master to eat the 


P assover there. 


This housel sup] 
thea, or John 


furnished 


osed 


Mark, at once 


older, to be Joseph of Arima 
placed at their disposal 
pper room, ready, and provided with the re 
and couches, as Jesus had said, and there 
‘they made ready the Passover.’ 

Universal hospitality prevailed in the matter, and the 
only recompense that cor id be given was the skin of the 
paschal lamb and the earthen dishes used at the meal. 
Not fewer than but often as many as tw 
enough in any case to consume the entire lamb 
down together. Only the twelve w 
by Jesus, to whom he intende 
farewell. 

Peter and John had much to do beforehand. 
bly the lamb was yet to be bought, and about two o’clock 
the blast of horns would announce that the Priests and 
Levites were ready to make examination, and it would be 
their place to satisfy the priests as to the number intend- 
ing to consume each lamb. Among the throng no doubt 
were the two deputed by Jesus, the lamb on their shoul- 
ders with the knife stuck in the wool, or tied to a horn. 
As many as the courts would hold would be admitted, 

then the were Heads of families, or 

them, killed the lambs, and the priests, 
with great gold and silver vessels 
blood, and it to others behind, till it 
shed the altar, at the foot of which it was poured out 
The victims, hung on iron 
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1 astick between the shoulders of two men, were skinned 
und cleaned, the tail, the fat, the liver, and kidneys, set 
:part for the altar ; the rest wrapped in the skin was car- 
ed home from the Temple, towards evening. At sunset 

carcase was trussed for roasting, with two large 
skewers of pomegranate wood, so that they formed a 
cross in the lamb. 

It was then put in an earthen oven of a special kind, 
vithout bottom, on the ground, and was roasted in the 
earth. Wecatch no glimpse of the little company, till 


ready, the tables spread, and the couches with the 
ishions for the guests,—each couch large enough to hold 
ive persons, were upon three sides of the low tables. 
The seat of honor was the highest, the outermost on the 
right and as even at this day, the very act of taking their 
laces at the table stirred up the minds of the Apostles, 
ind their dispute thereon called forth the reproof both 
verbal and in act, that should teach them the lesson ‘* but 
that is greater among you, let him become as the 
younger, and he that is chief, as he that doth serve,’’ and 
irising from the supper and denuding his body, with a 
towel around his waist, Jesus began at once to wash their 
feet, and dry them with the towel which served as his girdle 

Then follows the memorable lesson given to Simon 
Peter, ending in the words: ‘‘ He that is bathed hath no 
need save to wash his feet, but is clean every whit. And 
ye are clean—dut not all.”’ 

The incident of the ‘‘ giving of the sop’’ which at 
the ** Last Supper’’ was made the unmasking of the 
traitor Judas, is an act common to Eastern meals, where 
all the guests eat with their fingers out of a common 
dish, and there to this day the Samaritans will hand to 
the stranger the little olive-shaped morsel of unleavened 
read inclosing a green fragment of wild endive, or some 
itter herb. 

The meal was virtually fin‘shed, when the warning 
iad been given of the approaching denial of the Master 
y Peter, and the weak desertion of the eleven. 

The solemn words foretelling the dangers and trials 
before them had been added, when with the fourth or last 
up, and last handing round, He gave thanks to God 
ynce more, and passed it to the circle with the words: 
‘Drink ye all of it,’’ for this cup is the new covenant 
presently to be made in my blood), instead of the cove- 
nant made also in blood, by God, with your fathers. 

It is in symbol the covenant of my Father with the 
ew Israel. Such and so simple was the new rite of the 
spiritual theocracy. It symbolizes before all ages to the 
new Israel the cardinal virtue of his death. As God in 
his omnipotent wisdom permits not even a sparrow to 
fall unheeded, and has numbered the very hairs of your 
1ead, so does it seem that it was required that the Mes- 
siah should surrender all dominion of the Jews, as to this 
world, by the loss of his life. As a covenant to them 
implied a sacrifice, his blood was therefore sacrificial. 

From a rite thus simple, doctrines have been developed 
by theological zeal and heated fancy which are startling 

and shocking. 

The custom of the nation to make the act of eating 
and drinking the special occasion of religious fellowship, 
made the new institution of the Lord’s Supper easy and 
natural to his disciples, and the constant use of symbols 
in their hereditary religion prevented their misconceiving 
the meaning of those now introduced, ¢. ¢., an abiding 
memorial of the Lord—a vivid enforcement of the merits 
f his death as a sacrifice for men, and the need of 
Spiritual Communion with him as the ‘‘ Bread of Life.’ 

Verily, the stone which the builders rejected has be- 
come the Head of the Corner. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES IN AMERICA. 
THE ‘‘American Church History Series,’’ published by 
the Christian Literature Company, New York, to which 
we have several times referred, has now nearly reached 
completion. The latest issued volume of the twelve in- 
tended, (which have not appeared in regular order of 
number), is Volume VI., devoted to the Presbyterian 
bodies in this country, the author being our friend Dr. 
Robert Ellis Thompson, now the President of the Central 
High School, of this city. Few persons, we judge, would 
be so well qualified to write this history as Dr. Thomp- 
son; to his membership and ministerial station in the 
Presbyterian body he adds the further qualifications of an 
intimate acquaintance with its history and literature, and 
a trained historical method. In this volume, in the tex 
and in the extended Bibliography which precedes it, the 
evidences of this scholarship fully appear; possibly it 
might be suggested as a criticism that the work presumes 
a considerable knowledge of the subject on the 
part of the reader. The theme is necessarily large, ; 
though we have here over four hundred and fifty 
of compact text, condensation has been compulsory, 
that some previous acquaintance with the main f% 
the reader’s part, must be taken for granted. 
The Presbyterian Church in America, now so la 
and important a body, did not send its 


general 


pioneers over 
a full half century after the Pilgrims had come to C 
Cod, and its formal organization was much later. A few 
appear 11 
Maryland about 1770, just before George Fox’s visit, and 


persons of the Presbyterian faith began to 


enn period in 


a little earlier than the opening of the P 
Pennsylvania. 
land, and it is 
plantation that Presbyterianism 


They were mostly 
from the 


trom the north of 


‘> otc h-Irish ’’ of tl 

here traces 

Most prominent and active among their early preac! 
and organizers Francis Makemie, who arrived 
1683, and for a number of years made his 
Rehoboth, on the Eastern shore of Maryland, 
Delaware line. In 1701 there was a Presbyteriar 
gregation in Philadelphia, Jedediah Andrews being that 
year ‘‘ ordained ’’ as its pastor. Four years later the firs 
American Presbytery was established, being 
here, at Philadelphia, in 1705, with Makemie as its pre- 
siding officer. Philadelphia is therefore the birthpla e 


was 


home at 


organlz 


of organized Presbyterianism in America, and the de- 
nomination here has grown in the two centuries t 
proportions. 


terian churches and chapels in the city of Philadelphia. 


o large 
There are now over one hundred Presby- 


The Presbyterian system Professor Thompson describes 
as standing on middle ground ‘‘ between those which 
eliminate the Christian people from any direct share in 
the control of church affairs, and those which offer little 
or no safeguard against popular prejudice and passion,’’ 
in other words, between the Roman Catholic churcl 
one hand, and the strictly congregational or inde] 
bodies, on the other. Its polity he traces directly 
Genevan work, in the days of John Calvin. 
impress from Calvin’s intellect, ‘it alw 
logical doctrine into its foreground. 
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sharp contrast to the freer, more popular, and more de- 
vout confessions of faith of the century of the Reforma- 
tion,’’—in other words, church dogmas rose, while per- 
sonal Christianity declined. The Confession and Cate- 
chisms drafted by the Westminster Assembly, ‘‘ and ac- 
cepted afterwards as the standards of Presbyterian ortho- 
doxy in Scotland, Ireland, and America, surpassed in 
systematic elaborateness and logical precision nearly 
every other Protestant symbol.’’ 

The actual gain of such precision in the declaration 
of belief is found almost entirely in one direction,—the 
force of the church. The body organized upon a precise 
‘creed, is, so long as it holds together, very powerful for 

This has been especially shown in Presbyterian 
history. Its people have been logical, positive, and 
aggressive. With every problem of present and future 
life not only solved and settled, but the solution expli- 

itly laid down in positive terms of theological language, 
there was no need for ministers, much less for the laity, to 
halt and debate. The course of such a church lies 
straight ahead. Doubts are traitors, hesitancy is treason. 
But all this is only possible while unity, or a large meas- 
ure of it, exists. Logicians will differ, and metaphysi- 
cians fall into controversy. There is not, as some might 
suppose, a single Presbyterian body, standing satisfied 
and confident upon the precise conclusions adopted by 
the Westminster ‘* di Instead of that there have 
been in America twenty-eight Presbyterian bodies, with 
differences from each other which they esteemed highly 
important. About a dozen of these still exist. Dr. 
Thompson, whose volume essays to deal with the whole 
subject, sketches the divisions that have occurred. In 
this country the first Synod of the body, formed at Phila- 
delphia in 1717, divided in 1741, the majority disowning 
the minority, led by Gilbert Tennent. This was but the 
beginning of a long chapter, which we cannot here under- 
take to trace. We quote instead some of the statements 
of Dr. H. K. Carroll, of the New York /ndependent, who 
prepared the first volume of this series of American 
Church History, and who was in charge of the religious 
statistics of the United States Census of 1890. Lament- 
ing the great number of bodies claiming the same name, 
he remarks that there are twelve bodies of Presbyterians 
to be distinguished. Of these ‘all are consistently Cal- 
vinistic but two, the Cumberland and the Cumberland 
Colored, which hold to a modified Calvinism. All use 
the Presbyterian form of government, with little varia- 
tion. What, then, is it that divides them? Slavery 
divided the Northern and Southern, the race question 
the two Cumberland bodies; one branch is Welsh, and 
the rest are kept apart by minute variations.’’ It there- 
fore appears that even the most precise creeds are not a 
guaranty against division. 
"Dr. Thompson brings his work down to the most re- 
cent time, and describes guardedly but definitely events 
so delicate as the trial and condemnation of Dr. Briggs. 
He looks forward with some hopefulness to a practical 
unity of the Christain bodies, at some time in the future. 
‘< Our ecclesiastical life,’’ he says, ‘‘ looks like a chaos of 
mere dissension and unreasonable divisions, but it is not 
so. Under the seeming chaos lies an unseen order, with 
he promise of its ultimate vis:bility. The great Ameri- 
can churches are Trinitarian in theory,—they recognize 
in the God-head an essential unity, and yet a threefold- 
ness of life, so distinct that the Son speaks to the Father 
as ‘tl and of the Spirit as ‘ he,’—but in their actual 
life they tend to be, in some sense, Unitarians, singling 
out some one of the three as the object of trust and con- 
fidence.’’ He goes on to explain that some have their 
thoughts centered on the Father, ‘*God as God.’’ 


action. 


divines. 


10u,’ 


OURNAL 
These include the Puritan, Calvinistic, and Reformed 
Churches. Others worship the Holy Spirit. ‘‘ Here 
feeling counts for more than doctrine, and the inner lift 
is accounted the greatest of all interests. Here stand 
our Methodists, Moravians, Friends, and other pietisti: 
or mystical sects.’’ And ‘‘the third type is Christo- 
centric. It regards the Incarnation as the world’s re 
demption, and lays its stress not on the work of Christ 
to reconcile the Father to man, but on his very person.’ 
Prominent in this group is the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, especially since it has been influence by the 
‘* Oxford revival,’’ the High Church movement begun at 
Oxford, England, something more than half a century 
ago. 

Analyzing the situation thus, Dr. Thompson thinks 
there is a real unity after all. We quote his analysis be- 
cause it is interesting and suggestive. But it is not alto- 
gether easy to pass from it without some word expressive 
of a different view. The Society of Friends certainly 
accepts no such separation into Three as would admit of 
a worship of the Holy Spirit as ome of Three. It cer- 
tainly inculcates no such worship. It recalls the answer 
of Jesus—correlative with many other Scriptural testi- 
monies—to the scribe, who asked, ‘‘ Which is the first 
commandment of all?’’ And Jesus answered him, ‘* the 
first of all the commandments is, ‘ Hear, O Israel ; The 
Lord our God is one Lord.’’’ If, accepting this, the 
one central thought and testimony of the Old Scriptures, 
thus confirmed in the New, we recall that other emphatic 
declaration of the Master, ‘‘ God is Spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth,’’ 
it does not seem to such of us as hold what we believe to 
be sound Quakerism that we could avail ourselves of the 
qualified Trinitarianism which our friend suggests as a 
means toward denominational union. To worship God 
is the first duty of man, and to do this dy or through his 
Spirit is the way of truth, but to worship his Spirit—his 
manifestation—separate and apart from Him, is contrary, 
—does it not seem ?—to the very words of the Master, as 
given us in Mark and John. 

—But we had no intention of discussing doctrines. 
We only meant to give a brief review of Dr. Thompson’s 
account of the great, active, energetic, and important 
body in which he is an honored member. It is the better, 
we know, for his membership and labor within it, and 
his testimony to its many merits is the outcome of a life- 
time knowledge, and sincere affection. 


For Friends’ Thtelligencer and Journal. 
THE ORPHANAGE OF OLD AGE. 

One of our literary celebrities has written : ‘It is one 
of the privileges of old age to get rid of responsibilities.’’ 
That this is true in a measure can be testified to by many. 
What is a more beautiful picture than an aged one, se- 
renely occupying the ‘‘ old arm chair,’’ in the midst of a 
loving family group, whose delicate attentions and regard 
for his or her material comfort are grateful to behold ? 
We appreciate and share in this benevolence and venera- 
tion,—and greatly desire it might be more general. But 
there is another picture we may look at, where an aged 
one may be assigned an easy chair, set back out of the 
way of the busy hands and feet that rush along to and 
fro in view, without giving a look or a word to the lone 
and weary one whose heart might be cheered and facul- 
ties brightened, if younger persons were regardful of their 
loneliness and isolation. And there are those whose 
temperaments sorrow at the thought of being burdensome, 
even with and amongst relatives. 

It is for these sensitive and isolated ones we would 
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plead. Why should not our Stay ecsdiaaiies to stale 
comfortable and a; greeable surroundings for these? Not 
as a charity, but in the exercise of brotherly and sisterly 
love, let our sympathies go forth and be active in insti- 


tuting a homestead in our different localities for those of 


our members, who from various circumstances may feel 
the need of a quiet home, retired from the ever active 
pursuits of the present day, in which they cannot par- 
ticipate, and to whom the unsettlements and excitements 
connected therewith are uncongenial in their advanced 
years. Declining age, in general, craves retirement from 
the bustles of active life, but yet asks not to be a recluse 
from the social enjoyments that are appropriate to their 
years and experiences. 

It has been with much regret we have heard of the 
failure in some of our quarterly meetings when the sub- 
ject has been considered, to proceed to carry out the 
proposition for the establishment of a suitable home, com- 
fortable and simple in its appointments, where those of 
our members who desire may find a grateful retreat from 
many anxious cares that now oppress their spirits, as to 
where or how their lot may be cast in the future. Oh! 
ye who know not these anxieties, who cannot measure the 
height nor depth that some minds are laboring under in 
thiss respect, cast around you the sympathetic eye, the 
Christian benignity that would see all fellow mem- 
bers enjoy the blessings of a home and contentment of 
mind. See if there is not yet a sacrifice required at your 
hand for the good and w ell- being of others, a sacrifice or 
renunciation of self’s opinions and cherished views, and 
a little sacrifice of personal conveniences and indulgences 
in the luxuries of living for the sake of the happiness of 
those less fortunate as regards the scale of worldly pos- 
sessions and influence. 

There are instances where the removal by death of 
friends and family gives to the sensitive heart even in 
age, the feeling aptly comparable to that of an orphan, 
with no earthly one to lean upon, to counsel with, to up- 
hold, whose infirmities increase with added years, and 
who while not bereft of the means to obtain all the com- 
forts of life, would yet gladly retreat to the quiet of a 
home, which might be felt to be a Homestead indeed, for 
the remainder of their lives. H. 

Fifth month, 1895. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE VINE. 

Jesus says, ‘‘ lam the vine and ye are the branches”? ; 
let us then individually examine ourselves and see if we 
are living branches, or if we are floating off in the popu- 
lar current of the day, and like the withered fig tree, 
producing no fruit. George Fox could not feel right to 
go with the popular or floating tide of his day, and by 
obeying the dictates of conscience, or the pointings of 
the Divine Father, what a change was wrought in the 
religious world by the thinking class. He no doubt felt 
he was treading the wine-press alone, but his fame was 
made world-wide, through generations down to the 
present time, and will be to future generations who will 
reap the fruits of his struggle and toil. See how it was 
with the meek and lowly Jesus, our sacred pattern, who 
went among the poor and illiterate fishermen, opening 
the eyes of those that were spiritually blind, and giving 
strength to the spiritually lame, that they might walk in 
the path of purity ; and can we find it upon record where 
he took money for any of his great and miraculous deeds ? 

But he overthrew the tables of the money-changers and 
them that sold doves and made the house of God a den 
of thieves. Can we call it theft when people go about 
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lili as ime, the pockets of the poor to fill their 
own with dollars and dimes, or is it selfishness ? Neither 
is sanctioned by the great Head of the church. But 
when they become inspired by the same love for the wel- 
fare of humanity that Jesus was, then will they be owned 
by the Father, and be rewarded for their deeds, fcr he is 
a rich rewarder to all who obey. ‘‘ Obey my voice and 
thy soul shall live.’’ ‘‘ Seek first the kingdom of heaven 
and its righteousness, and all things necessary will be 
added.’” Whatakind and loving Father to supply all 
that is necessary. There are so many nobles and officials 
in thisage who are seeking more for money than for the 
best welfare of the human family. ‘‘ What doth it profit 
a man to gain the whole world and lose his own soul ?’”’ 
What are earthly treasures in a trying hour compared to 
peace with God and the treasures of heavenly joy which 
fade not? MARGARET A. GARRETSON. 
Salem, Ohio. 
FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT 
No. 20.—FIFTH MONTH, I9 1895. 
JESUS FORETELLS THE FALL OF PETER, 
DISPERSION OF THE TWELVE. 
GOLDEN ‘lEXT.—Fear not, little flock : for it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom.—Luke 12: 32. 
Matt. 26: 31-35; 
31-38 ; John 18: 


LESSONS. 


AND THE 


Scripture Reading: 
Luke 22: 


Mark 14: 27- 
36-38. 


ars 


HISTORICAL. 

Jesus had been conversing with his disciples of the im- 
pending separation which he so clearly foresaw, preparing 
their minds and hearts for the great trial of their faith and 
faithfulness which his death would bring tothem. But 
they could not comprehend the meaning of his sayings, 
and Peter, loving, impetuous and unstable, would 
follow him at once, and declared his readiness to lay down 
his life for him. Indeed, a little later he seemed to vin- 
dicate the ardent earnestness of his declaration, when, 
with a splendid bravery, he sprang forward to defend 
Jesus when he was taken in the garden, and with reckless 
disregard of the overwhelming odds agai inst him, drew his 
sword and smote off the ear of the high priest’s servant. 

With his gentle and forbearing nature, Jesus chided 
Peter, and in his further remarks suggested the danger 
arising from his over-confidence and self-assurance,—he 
reminded him that Satan, the tempter, has desired to sift 
him as wheat, but that he has prayed for him, and then, 
as indicating the coming denial and the following repent- 
ance, adds: ‘*‘ When once thou hast turned again, stablish 
thy brethren.’’ 

Again Peter, in his ardor, protested 
reaffirmed his readiness to go with Jesus ‘‘ 
and to death.’’ 

Knowing so well the character of the man with wh« 
he had spent so many days in the course of his eventful 
ministry, and having a clear prescience of the fulfillment 
of the words about to be uttered, in the glare of the 
fire in the open court yard on that chill April night so 
shortly following, Peter with oaths should deny him, the 
Master more sternly rebuked him and 
lessness. But even then ‘‘ Peter spake exceeding vehe- 
mently,’’—‘* even if I must die with thee, yet will I 1 ot 
deny thee. And in like manner also said all the disciples.’’ 

Jesus reminded his disciples he sent them 
forth before, the Father had and cared for 
them, so developing their strength and faith. While in 
their going forth this time the Father would be equally 
with them, the journey was of a different character, and 
they were to provide themselves with those things neces- 
sary for their needs and preservation. This was to be 
their entry upon the great work of their ministry, and 
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TEACHING. 

Whilst a proper self-confidence is not only laudable 
but even essential to the best accomplishments in life, it 
should be grounded upon something deeper than itself, 
ever acknowledge its dependence upon the Father, 
from whom its wisdom to perform and its strength to en- 
dure must be derived. We picture ahead the nature of 
the trials that are to be surmounted, and surrounded by 
whom we have implicit reliance, we feel our- 
selves equal to any task that may be laid upon us; but 
the hour comes, and the thing is so different from what 
we expected, or takes us unawares, or, as in the case of 
Peter, appeals to that highest of all courage, our moral 
courage, rather than to our physical courage, and like him 
we deny our Master. 

Let us try to stablish ourselves by patience and faith- 
fulness in every service, remembering that all fasthlessness 
is a denial of the Truth. The error of Peter was recog- 
nized by Jesus as one to be overcome, and his faithful 
followers will ever strive until the mastery is attained, de- 
siring not only to rejoice with him in the house of his 
friends, but as well to acknowledge him in the court of 
his enemies 


ana 


those in 


LESSON NOTES. 
The readiness of Peter’s promises and assertions of 
devoted adherence did not ensure their fulfillment. Yet 
it was not that his failure was the result of his ardent 
words, which in themselves were good and notevil. It 
was that he had not yet acquired the stability of character 
which was later demanded of him when, after the resur- 
rection the Master asked him so persistently ‘‘ Lovest 
thou me?’’ and to his repeated affirmatives answered 
‘Feed my sheep.’’ Promises are right until time comes 
for their fulfillment. If then they are fulfilled all is well 
indeed. If they are broken, as Peter’s were, at the critical 
moment, it would have been better they had not been 
made. Truth implies the strict keeping of one’s word, 
even in the face of unlooked-for contingencies; and 
Jesus’s teachings led toward truth only. But by unfaith- 
fullness Peter’s good words of promise were changed to 


falsehood. But Jesus knew the impulsive temperament 


of his disciple, and foresaw the facts of the approaching 


occasion ; and as Peter should thrice deny | 

ward obliged Peter to answer thrice 

me ?’’ and commanded him to prove 
‘ For the things concerning 

. a sure fulfillment. Of other men whose deeds were 

illment of hecy, the fulfilling was mostly carried 
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THE MOTHER OF 

The Outlook 
Ir is a matter of comparatively small consequence for 
to know either how long a time was occupied in bringing 
the world into its present condition, or what was the pro 
cess employed for that purpose. Nor is it more importan 
for us to know at what time, or by what process, man wa 
fashioned and brought into being. but it is a matter o 
transcendent importance that we should understand what 
we are ourselves, what is our significance, and what ar 
our relations to the world in which we stand. ‘This is 
important, not the other; and this is what has bee: 
written by the unknown poet-prophet in the first chapter 
of Genesis. 

What, first of all, this poet-prophet of the olden time 
saw was, behind all the phenomena of nature, a great order: 
and therefore a great Orderer ; a Someone who called this 
nature into existence, and shaped and patterned it for a 
purpose. The phenomena by which man is surrounded 
are not a mere series of disconnected phenomena ; they 
have a unity, a significance ; and their unity and signifi- 
cance was traced by this unknown with a poet’s vision 
to the one great God whorules over them all. The mean 
ing of the first part of the first chapter of Genesis is One 
God, the Creator of the heavens and the earth. This an- 
cient faith is wrought into that oldest creed of Christendom 
—‘‘I believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth.’’ And we must remember that whe 
this chapter was written, all men did not see this one 
simple truth ; that in the pagan philosophy of that older 
time it was still a debated question whether God made 
the world or the world made God ; that, according to 
some forms of pagan philosophy, attempted to be revived 
even in our own time, spirit emanated from matter, matter 
did not proceed from nor was created by spirit. 

Next to this truth, God first, matter and all its forms 
second, he saw and set forth the supremacy of man—be 
cause man is spirit—over nature. He affirmed that the 
God who has made this world has given man dominion 
over it; over the sea and over the land, over the cattle 
and over the birds, over all the living things that are i1 
it, and overall the powers and forces of nature. And we 
must remember, too, that at the time when this chapter 
was written the deification of the powers of nature was 
common; that men worshiped nature; that, in the 
thoughts of men, nature was God and man was the 
servant. The first chapter of Genesis reverses this 
common conception, and declares that nature is th 
servant and man is the master, because man, not nature, 
is in the likeness of God. All science has its root in this 
great spiritual declaration that God has given man do 
minion over the world. Long before science had plodded 
its way to the declaration that we have both the right and 
the poone to use electricity and fire and water and stean 
and gravitation, that we may take all the powers of natur 
and use them, this prophet of the olden time had seen this 
truth and flashed it as in a sudden vision upon the eyes of 
men. The world is put under man’s control, he said 
lay hold on the lightning and draw it down to earth an 
set it to do your service ; reach out your arm over the se: 
and make it the place wheron your ships shall ride ; lay 
hold on the water and on the fire and join them together 
and when out of their wedlock steam has come, make it 
your servant to do your drudgery for you. All th 
the powers of nature are yours ; you are the sceptered be 
ing of this world; reign over it. This, not a scientifi 
statement of the time or method of creation, or the an- 
tiquity of man, is the truth that lies revealed in th« 
first chapter of Genesis. To believe this, not to believe 
that God was six days making the world, or that he made 


SCIENCE. 





it in a particular order, or that man has lived on it for 
six thousand years, or was made of clay and then inspired 
with life, is to believe in the prophecy of that sublime 
Psalm of Praise to the Creator of nature and of man. 


A MINISTER’S EARLY EXPERIENCE. 

In the collection of letters on James Martineau, published in a recent 
issue of the Christian Register, the following, from Thomas R. Slicer, 
minister of the Church of Our Father, at Buffalo, is especially interesting. 
Tue debt which the students of religion owe to Dr. 
Martineau has much in all cases in common ; but to my- 
self the earlist acquaintance with his mind brought a dis- 
tinct contribution, which made all my life different, as 
the first sweet breath of spring to-day is not the summer, 
but the summer’s herald. I was fulfilling, as best I could, 
between the incentives of zeal and the limitations of in- 
experience, the duties of a young itinerant preacher in 
the country circuit of my second year in the ministry of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in Maryland, when a 
friend whose horizon was wider than my own sent me 
‘‘ Endeavors after the Christian Life,’’by James Marti- 
neau. The book had been first read and marked by my 
friend, and was received by myself with the trust which 
makes friendship life’s holy communion. 

I read it, at first held by the exquisite charm of ex- 
pression, then thrilled by its call to the deep places of 
the heart. Then my surprise grew with the discovery 
that for the first time in my life I was face to face with 
religion without dogma. I had seen in my own home my 
father and mother religious in the deepest and most 
natural way ; but my mother was religious without ex- 
pression, and my father had impressed me with the 
robustness and naturalness of his religious common sense. 
But even in this sweetest home atmosphere, and in the 
profound religious earnestness of that Baltimore type of 
Methodism, it was always the Methodistism which seemed 
to me to have been inspired ef God, provided by heaven, 
and set up in the earth particularly for the benefit of the 
Baltimore people. For it is a curious fact that at that 
time, now remote nearly thirty years, the old Baltimore 
families were, for the most part, either Roman Catholic 
or Methodist. There was the primacy of the Catholic 
Church in America and the mother church of Methodism. 
So that I had always supposed religion must be expressed 
in terms of belief according to the church of my childhood ; 
and, when I encountered in this volume of Martineau 
religion without dogma,—religion as an experience of 
the human spirit, in which the soul and its Father, God, 
were shut up together, and were alone without loneliness, 
—it was in the nature of aspiritual discovery. And | 
remember taking the book out into the family circle where 
[ made my home,—a family very sincere and devout,— 
and saying, ‘‘ Hear this,’’ ‘‘ and this,’’ reading passage 
ufter passage, as from a newly discovered scripture of 
some prophet left out of the Bible by mistake. Iam 
onfident that those luminous pages had much to do with 
lighting my path when, a few years later, I discovered 

at my whole doctrinal training had been by traditions 
which could not be verified either by church history or 
the uncorrupted teaching of Jesus Christ. It would have 
‘en a dark world to me in those bitter days if I had not 
found one man, and been by him led to others, to whom 


+ 


t was true ‘‘ that the souls of the sons of God are greater 
than their business ; for he hath not put us in this 
world so much to doa certain work as to be a certain thing!’ 


Let our faith, which in darkness and coldness has lain, 
Revive with the warmth and the brightness again, 

And in blooming of flower and budding of tree 

The symbols and types of our destiny see. — Whittier. 
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THE ‘*‘WEEPING WILLOWS” OF BABYLON. 
A WRITER in AMeehans’ Monthly mentions two places in 
the Old Testament, where a Hebrew word Aradim is 
translated in our English version ‘‘ willows.’’ ‘hese are 
Leviticus 23: 40, and Job 4o: 22. In the edition of 
of the Scriptures called the Oxford Teachers’ Bible, it is 
stated that these Aradim are always said to grow in valleys 
and that they were used for constructing booths for the 
Feast of Tabernacels, and that the word (with another in 
the Hebrew), undoubtedly means willows, though the 
oleander has been suggested. Upon this Mechans’ 
Monthly remarks : 

No ‘‘ fig basket’’ or any basket, could be made from 
the weeping willow, the stems of which are as brittle as 
glass,—neither the weeping willow, nor any willow isa 
native of Babylon or that part of the world. The weep- 
ing willow is a native of China, and never saw the Old 
World until the Dutch obtained a footing there. 

But seeing the interest taken in what A@Zeehans’ Monthly 
has said of this matter, and the interest felt in Bible 
history everywhere, we have been over the whole subject, 
and now show exactly what is the willow of Babylon on 
which the unfortunate Hebrew captives sadly hung their 
harps. That the translators have made them ‘‘ willows’’ 
makes no difference to us. New versions are continually 
appearing, changing the language of Scripture in accord- 
ance with the light of new discoveries. There can be no 
reason why Meehans’ Monthly should not have the privi- 
lege of adding one correction more when the facts war- 
rant it. 

No willow grows on the Euphrates. The only one 
found in all Syria is our common white willow, Sa/ix 
alba, and this is occasionally seen as an introduced plant 
of moderntimes. The ‘‘ willow ’’ of Babylon isa poplar, 
Populus Euphratica. It is a singularly beautiful and 
interesting tree. Knowing of no good picture of it, we 
have had one made from specimens gathered at Babylon. 
The spring branches are somewhat pendulous at the ex- 
tremities. The leaves of this preliminary branch re- 
semble much, in outline, our goat willow, Sa/ix Caprea, 
of which the common Kilmarnock willow is the female 
form. The secondary growth of the season has long, 
narrow, and slender branches that grow in lengths and 
curve from the outside of the tree, much as a weeping 
willow does, and may fairly lead one to believe that he 
has a weeping willow before him. But the flowering 
branches havea wholly different foliage, much as Populus 
grandidentata has, broad and deeply toothed. Indeed, 
in this habit of varying its foliage with peculiar condi- 
tions of growth, it has a power in common with many 
other poplars. No one not familiar with the fact could 
believe a branch of a young Populus grandidentata and 
one from a mature tree could belong to the same species. 
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RELIGIOUS CONGRESSES. 
THE work of the religious congresses held in connection 
with the Coiumbian Exposition at Chicago, summer be- 
fore last, wasa remarkable evidence of general enlighten- 
The Religious Parliament was a 


conception and realization, and from it 


ment. marvel in its 


as a source has 


flowed a great renewal of inspiration. This has been 
shown in many ways, noticeably in our cwn Religious 


Society by the life and spirit of the religious conference 


at Chappaqua. It is reasonable to that the 


effects upon other denominations of Christians, as well 


suppose 


as upon the foreign religions represented at Chicago, 
would be equally well marked, in the encouragement 
given to religious growth. That there is much need for 
convocations of thoughtful people on all the pressing 
topics of the day is past question. 

New Year’s day, 1895, was celebrated in Chicago by 
a reunion of World’s Congress workers and others inter 
ested. Among the features of the reunion was a move- 
ment toward the extending of the Religious Parliament’s 
mission to the world. If, as some are saying, the present 
time is the beginning of the millennial age, during which 
righteousness shall gradually cover the earth as the waters 
cover the sea, what means of 


aiding to establish the 


1 


divine rule could be more likely to take effect sooner or 


later than the continued and earnest sessions of large 
that 
to Chappaqua the right 


of receptiveness, took away with 


religious gatherings? It is not too much to claim 


whoever brought to Chicago or 


spirit him a fresh im- 
pulse toward all that is best in life. We cannot make 


people good ; but we can ‘* lift up’’ Christin such a way 


as that he must, in time, draw all men unto him. 


Our next Conference is sti 





1 a year in the 


future; but let us use the intervening months as a time 
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Jackson, in last week’s paper, as to the 


e Southern schools. Money is needed 


to pay the teachers for their last months of service. They 
ly hard should 


have all had a particular winter, and we 


eel it incumbent upon us to see to it that these 


faithful 
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workers have, at least, their well-earned pay. It has 
been difficult, we know, to meet all the demands fo: 
money in these depressed times, but if each would give 
even a small sum sow, the amount can be easily made uy 
for this most deserving work. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made in our issue, this week, o! 
the programme for the celebration at Flushing, on Long 
Island, of the two hundredth anniversary of the establish 
ment of New York Yearly Meeting. It will be, without 
doubt, an interesting occasion. 

BIRTHS. 


BENSON.—Anna Rhea, daughter of David F. and Anna R 
Benson, was born Third month 4, 1895, at Benson, Harford Co., Md 


BOWNE.—Near Bustleton, N 
T. Newbold and Carrie E. 
Newbold. 


BURDSALL.—At Port Chester, N. Y., Fourth month 19, 1895 
to Ellwood and Luella Morris Burdsall, a son, who is named Richard 


Lloyd. 


HELLER.—At Millville, Pa., Third month 16, 1895, to Frank 
W. and Edith H. C. Heller, a daughter, who is named Anna Dorothy 
Heller. 


J., Fourth month 14, 1805, t 
Bowne, a son, who is named Charles 


MARRIAGES. 
PRESSON—COFFIN.—At Lincoln, Nebraska, Fourth month 1 
1895, Cloyd E. Presson, son of Joseph H. Presson, and Carrie C 
daughter of the late Robert A. and Mary M. Coffin. 
[The friend who forwards this adds: ‘‘ Friends’ ceremony wa 
used, the father and grandfather of the bridegroom assisting.’’ ] 


DEATHS. 
GOOD.—At New Vienna, Clinton county, Ohio, Third month 30, 
1895, Charles Good, aged 88 years. 
A member with Friends from birth, not only in name but in very 
truth. A broad, liberal-minded man, with “clean hands and a pur 
heart.’’ * 


SMITH.—On the evening of the 24th inst., of typho-malaria 
fever, Fannie R., wife of Albert W. Smith, of Alameda, California, 
aged 31 years. Interment at Mountain View Cemetery. 


TAYLOR.—At New Lisbon, Ohio, Fourth month 17, 1895, of 
complicated diseases, Mattie L., wife of Howard H. Taylor, and 
daughter of Dr. Golden Pearson, deceased. 

Her husband and son, an only child, survive her. In her younger 
days she lived in Marshall county, Iowa, and was a school teacher 
She was one of the members of Marietta Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
in lowa, in its first organization. Later, she returned to her native 
home, near East Carmel, Ohio, and married H. H. Taylor. They 
lived for nearly twenty-five years on their farm home in the neighbor 
hood of Carmel Friends’ meeting-house, where they attended meeting, 
when there was any there. Being in poor health for a number of 
years, they concluded a short time before her death to move to New 
Lisbon, where they hoped she would regain her health by living a 
more quiet, retired life. But the change seemed to shorten her days, 
and she soon passed peacefully away, being fully resigned, trusting it 
her Heavenly Father's will to do all things well. 
years of age 

Her remains were inter 


mel, where her pa 


She was nearly 46 


red in the Friends’ burying ground at Car 
rents were laid away, and near her native home 
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SUFFERING is a 


me 
lessons in the 


teacher. We 
school of suffering. 
is by suffering from error. 


by suffering from sin. 


great learn our best 
We learn what trut! 
We learn what holiness is 
And we especially learn the on 
great lesson of obedience. God does not pick out men 
and women and send them specific sufferings as the toker 
of his special wrath or indignation ; but he teaches, and 
he helps us to teach others ; he builds us up, and he helps 
us to build up others, through the ministry of pain,— 
Lyman Abbott. 





ENDS 


Epwarp COoat.e, of Holder, Ill., accompanied by his 
wife, expects to leave home about the first of Sixth month 
for an extended trip through Nebraska and Kansas to 
Colorado and New Mexico—possibly farther. He will 
visit families of Friends, on the way, and appoint some 
meetings. 


Nebraska Half-Year Meeting, at Lincoln, on the 29th 
of last month, was united in the judgment that it would 
be best not to move, at present, in the matter of the 
proposed Western Conference. (The meeting was 
probably not then informed of the decision of the com- 
mittee to defer the subject.) 


Isaac Wilson is expected to attend Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting next week, and probably other meetings in this 
section. 


Dr. Sarah T. R. Eavenson, of this city, who, with 
her husband and other members of their family, has gone 
yn a trip to California, writes from Santa Fé, New 
Mexico, on the rst inst., that they were in good health, 
and much enjoying the excursion. The party numbers 
something like seventy-five. 


The members of the two executive committees of the 
General Conferences—Philanthropic Union and First- 
day School—are expected to meet at Coldstream, On- 
tario, in Eighth month next, at the time of Pelham Half- 
Year Meeting. This occurs on the 24th of the month, 
and would be held, in course, at Sparta, but it is proposed 
to hold it at Coldstream, instead. 


At Nottingham Quarterly Meeting, which will occur 
at Deer Creek, Maryland, on the 31st inst., arrangements 
have been made (see notice elsewhere), to provide dinner 
for Friends attending, at the Town Hall, Darlington. A 
lunch will be provided on the grounds for those needing 
it, before meeting. 


The several appointments accompanying Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, next week, are announced elsewhere, 
under the heading of Notices. The evening meetings 
will be: 

Second-day, 
clations. 

Third-day, 14th, Temperance, Improper Publications. 

Fourth-day, 15th, First-day Schools. 

Fifth-day, 16th, Indians, Peace, Colored People. 

All these at Race street meeting-house. 


13th, Conference of Friends’ Asso- 


THE MEETING AT WEST RIVER, ETC. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

[ ASK space for a few remarks on the communication of 
Kirk Brown in your issue of Fifth month 4, replying to 
mine of Fourth month 20. In that I said that meetings 
were held at West River within the memory of a person 
now living. Friend Brown corrects this by saying that 
the meeting at West River was ‘‘ ended ’’ 
‘*none have been there since.’’ This does 
not contradict me. The meeting was ended, but the 
meeting-house stood ; and appointed meetings may have 
been, and doubtless were, held there while there was yet 
a certain measure of missionary zeal extant in this sec- 
tion. Less than forty years ago I accompanied Samuel 
M. Janney to an appointed meeting at a deserted meet- 
ing-house not far from Annapolis. 


in 1796, and 
organized 
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Friend Brown does not believe the decline of Friends 
in this section was due to the entire neglect of teaching 
in meetings, as I suggested. He says it was due to the 
resolution of the yearly meeting to disown slave-holders. 
Again our statements may stand together For had there 
been steady teaching in meetings during the century after 
George Fox, his views might have been accepted, and all 
Friends might, as many did, have given up slavery before 
1777: 

But the decline of meetings in this immediate section 
has been due to no such extraneous cause. Our Wash- 
ington meeting had in 1835 an average attendance of at 
least three hundred. Forty years later the average did 
not exceed fifteen, nor does it now; and of the fifteen, 
all are new-comers except two, who are sons of old mem- 
bers ; so that but for recent arrivals the meeting would 
have been extinct many years ago, while the population 
of the city has increased five fold. I do not know of 
any special cause which induced Friends to emigrate. I 
do not know that they have emigrated in undue numbers, 
but I know that families have left the meeting to join 
the churches. 

Friend Brown thinks he would have been a stupid 
fellow who could have attended meetings for two years 
without finding out what Friends believed. Iam so ig- 
norant that I do not know how he could have found out. 
No one in meeting ever pretends to tell us: no one is 
authorized to tell us. If we expect to learn from ser- 
mons, each speaker gives us only his own ideas, and the 
differant speakers differ often as widely as the preachers 
of different sects. In our meeting the punctual attend- 
ant would not have heard on an average one discourse in 
a year from a recommended minister, nor half a dozen 
from others ; and nine-tenths of all would have been ex- 
hortations, teaching no doctrine whatever. Friends who 
enjoy a full gallery have no conception of the condition 
of a meeting which has had no minister for sixty years, 
nor of the notions which occasional volunteers may in- 
flict upon a helpless audience. 

In conclusion, I must say I cannot regard the closing 
of so many meetings as an imaginary evil, that is to say 
as no evil at all. Nor have I found my regrets at all al- 
leviated by the course suggested by Friend Brown, which 
for some time, a long while ago, I sedulously pursued. 

[ must say also that to teach what Friends believe no 
prayer-book is necessary. The Prophets and Jesus have 
said all we want to teach as clearly and concisely as the 
Council of Nice could have said it, or any one now could 
say it. Let certain selected portions of their discourses 
be read in meeting every First-day, or if that would in- 
fringe too much on the formality of our session, let the 
reading be every new moon, and I guarantee that in- 
quirers will no longer need to search the writings of 
who lived two hundred ind 
Friends who are living now 


years ago to find out 
believe. 
Joun D. McPHERSON. 


16237 28th St., W., Washington, D. C. 
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Intelligencer and Journal 
AN ARTIST’S NOTES. 
A VISIT TO CAPRI. 


Or course we wanted to go to Caprion a day when we 
co be pretty sure of going into the Blue Grotto. So 
when we looked out of our windows one morning and 
saw hardly a ripple on the water which was brilliantly 
blue in the sunshine, we decided that was the day of all 
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Americans and Germans ; 


the latter even outnumbered us, I think, in Italy. 
Everywhere you go you hear the German tongue, and I 


have deci ded that if 1 ever come abroad to study Gerinan 


} 


it will be better to come to Italy than to go to Dresden, 
where English almost seems the language of the country. 
The German tourist leaves his manners at home more 
than the American or even the Englishman, and after 
traveling in Italy alittle while, one begins to understand 
the intense prejudice against them which is evident among 


all English-speaking people. 
As we neared Capri there was a 


ush to the bow to see 
all the | 


ittle boats coming out to meet us and take us 


to 
the Blue Grotto. There were about thirty of them, but 
the prospect did not look very encouraging with that 


steamer-load of people. As oneof the party was a little 
nervous about going into the grotto, we spoke to the 
captain and asked him to see that we had a good safe 
boat and a skillful boatman, giving him to understand, of 
course, that it would be to his advantage. He told us to 
wait until the crowd had gone. We did wait, and wait, 


until we began to fear that the captain had not understood 
at he beckoned to us and took us down a 
erent way from the rest and put us, two in one boat 
three in and we started off. Generally, 
not more than two to go in a boat, but I 
they exception this time because the 


us. But last 


and 
they 


another, 
do allow 
sup] made 
sea was So very cal m 
We had difficulty whatever in 
course we had to sit down in the bottom of the boat and 
‘‘duck’’ our heads as we went in, while the boatman 
pushed against the top of the opening to lower the boat, 
but generally you have to wait in in the hollow 
as the st of wave often entirely 


ose an 


no getting in. Of 


and go 


of the wave, cres the 


covers the entrance and would dash the boat against the 
top o me low ar hway. This happened last week when 
some ir friends went in, and the boat was smashed 

d sw saan Of course the people were immediately 
p by another boat, but it was a rather alarming 
experience and we had determined not to try to go in 
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silvery. We understood why the captain had made us 
for we were almost the last boat and it must 
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spoil the effect sitiaiie to have a lot of boats there, for 
it would be impossible to see the blue water when it was 
half covered with dark boats. 

When we got back to the steamer we offered the cap 
tain some money, but he would not take it! Such a: 
unusual thing as an Italian official who would not take 
fee and took so much trouble simply to be obligi 
be recorded. 

It was wonderful to see how blue the water was eve 
outside the grotto; there was a miniature Blue Grott 
under every boat. I do not know the scientific reason 
for the blueness of the water in the Bay of Naples. | 
cannot understand how it can be simply the reflection of 
the blue sky, for when you look down through it in 
shallow place, the white sand and stones in the bottom 
eem a bluish green as though you were looking throug 
water which was slightly tinged with indigo. 

It was a long business to get the one hundred or more 
people into the grotto and out again, and, after all, the 
way to see it in its perfection is to stay at Capri for 
day or two and go in at some time when there is no other 
boat there; to get out and walk about on the rocks, and 
even to bathe there when the water is warm enough. 

I am reminded of a letter from Egypt which was read 
to me afew days ago. ‘The writer said that when she 
visited the sphynx, the two hundred tourists who were of 
the party sat down in front of the sphynx ‘‘ by moon- 
light alone,’’ and that the silence and mystery of the 
desert on that occasion were too much for words. 

The landing at Capri is characteristically southern 
with its bright boats drawn up on the shore in the fore- 
ground and its white plastered stone houses, built without 
eaves and with ‘no roof showing from below, so that they 
look like boxes with the lids off. Of course the roofs are 
flat, and there is generally in houses of any size or preten- 
tions,a place for the inhabitants to sit or walk on them, and 
very pleasant places they are to spend a warm evening. 
At the landing were a lot of shackly little carriages and 
some women with donkeys to take you the long pull uj; 
the hill to the town of Capri. We chose the carriages 
and had a long, hot drive,but the beauty of the view helped 
us to forget the heat and the dust. In many places the 
roads are bordered with high walls, but above these were 
the orange and lemon trees, laden with fruit, and from 
tree to tree were draped the graceful vines just coming 
into leaf. Often there are quaint doors in the walls and 
picturesque steps leading up to them or outside stairs to 
the houses. Very often along the top of the wall one 
sees a row of white stone pillars covered with plaster. 
These pillars, though they are perhaps a foot and a half in 
diameter, support only large pots with plants or oftener 
a trellis covered with vines. They are, perhaps, the most 
characteristic feature in the Capri landscape, and the 
effect of the bright sunshine on the white pillars with the 


ng, shoul 


leaves, the fruit trees in bloom, and the blue sea in the 
distance is very tempting to an artist. In fact, Capri is 


full of artists and it is not surprising, for one sees a pic- 
ture at every turn. 

We went for luncheon to the Pagans, an artists’ hotel 
which is interesting for its bohemian character, and be- 
cause the walls have been frescoed by various artists 
who have stayed there, with designs many of which are 
suggested by the Capri scenery and style of architecture. 
After luncheon we started out on an expedition to the 
remains of the Villa Tiberius. It is impossible to drive 
so we mounted donkeys, with an old woman in charge of 
them following behind, every now and then giving one 
of them a prod with her stick when the temptation of 
the luxuriant weeds growing by the wayside or hanging 
from the walls became too strong for him. I felt quite 
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egrieved when I| found that, while the other two ladies 
the party were riding ‘‘ Michael Angelo’’ and 
Raphael,’’ I, who was the only artist of the party, was 
iged to content myself with simply a ‘ Bianca 
nething-or-other.’’ It particularly trying, as 
Raphael ’’ insisted in bumping into me until he got 
ad, though I[ started first. His ambition seemed to 
be satisfied when he had succeeded in getting the lead, 
| he wanted to stop and gaze at every turn. 


was 


As his 

ler was not an experienced horsewoman, and no tugging 

the rein had an effect on his mouth which was like 
sole leather, our progress was not very rapid, and poor 
‘Raphael ’’ had to be prodded frequently. I decided that 
, donkey would make the best kind of a sketching stool, 
for, besides the fact that I suppose they would be con- 
tented to stand still indefinitely, they lifted us quite up 

yve the high walls so we could see far down the slopes 
and over the blue sea, and, best of all, one would be so 
entirely out of reach of the small boy, the pest of 
sketchers. 

Every now and then when there was a villa, the wall, 
instead of having a slanting top, climbed the hill like 
steps, on each one of which was a pot witha cactus. I 
remember especially one weather-beaten and faded pink 
wall built in this way, which was most effective. The 
view up and down over the hillsides was most beautiful, 
dashes of delicate pink in the blossoming fruit trees, gray 
green in the great patches of cactus, and in the gnarled 
ind twisted old olive trees, the warmer greens of the 
orange and lemon trees, with touches of yellow and 
orange when the fruit shone between the leaves, and be- 
yond it all the brilliant blue of the sea, and over it all 
the brilliant sunshine and the blue sky of Italy, which one 
reads about but does not always see. 

I was struck by the immense amount of work which has 
been done on the Island, as indeed I have often been on 
my drives along this part of the coast. Many of the 
steep hillsides of Capri are terraced to the very top, so 
that they look like gigantic steps. These terraces are 
solid stone walls, often eight or ten feet high ; then there 
will be a narrow strip of cultivated land often not more 
than the width of a road, then another high wall, and 
above that another strip of land, and so on, hundreds of 
them rising one above another. Even though you know 
that this land is wonderfully fertile and raises, I believe, 
several crops a year, you wonder if it can ever pay for 
all this work. 

All this time we are taking the long climb to the 
villa of Tiberius. The road, however, does not seem 
long, because it is impossibie to tire of the lovely view 
which is stretched out before you. The slow, sure-footed 
lonkeys clamber up the path, which, a part of the way, 
is steps, and at last we reached the top of the hill where we 
found a few old arches and the remains of a ruined tower, 
over seven hundred feet above the sea, from which the 
old emperor is said to have thrown his victims 
sea. 


into the 
He was insane, but he certainly had an eye for fine 
scenery. Perhaps it was only a desire to get up on a high 
place, for on the top of almost every point in Capri they 
point out what are said to 
villas of Tiberius. There 
believe. 


be the ruins of one of the 
I 


were twelve of them, 
We spent most of the afternoon riding around to 
different points of view on our donkeys. In the evening, 
after dinner, we went out on the open balcony, which 
runs almost all around the house, to see Capri by moon- 
light, and it was indeed as beautiful as fairy land. These 
queer, oriental-looking white houses, with their vine-cov- 
ered terraces and arcades, with their long rows of white 
columns against the dark background of the sky or the 
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hill, rise one above another on the steep slopes, and shine 
out brilliantly in the white moonlight. Beyond were the 
steep, dark cliffs, and behind them the shining sea. We 
should have enjoyed staying up all night, it was so lovely, 
but the thought of getting up at six the next morning in 
order to make the most of our last day at Capri, made us 
reluctantly leave the brilliant moonlight and climb tl 

queer 
rooms. 


steep outside stair-case to our rather 


early to Anacapri 
It is higher than Capri, and 
still more oriental-looking. The winding drive cut in 
the sides of the cliff is the most beautiful that I have 
ever seen. At one point, where you are high above the 
sea, you can see an almost unbroken sweep of the ho- 
rizon from right to left. Nothing could be more ex- 
quisite than the deljcate shades of blue, gray, purple, and 
white in the sea ; in the foreground, the nearer islands and 
the shores of the Bay of Naples, with the smoking top of 
Vesuvius lightly veiled by clouds, and far away on the 
distant horizon the snow-capped peaks of the Apennines. 

As soon as we got out of the carriage in the little 
town a dozen children crowded around us to show us the 
‘* bella vista,’’ and all the other sights of the place, as 
the guides of Capri seem always to be small boys. The 
whole crowd led the way, one little chap piping the 
tarantella on a very primitive flute 

The ‘* bella vista ’’ was from the broad, flat top of a 
house, and when we arrived, the youngsters, none of 
whom were over eleven years, I think, offered to dance 
their national dance, the tarantella. Of course we have 
it several times since we arrived in Naples, but 
never so amusingly done as this time. The little fellows 
skipped about on their bare brown feet in such a lively 
way, but with such earnest little faces! There was one 
little girl, too, a quaint figure, with hair brushed tight 
back over her small, round head and twisted into a tight 
knot high in the back. Her face was a warm brown, 
and she wore a white kerchief around her shoulders, a 
blue apron, and a long dress which just showed her little 
brown feet ; her name was Belognia. 

I soon found a sunny court-yard with white 
and a trellis, with blue sea, cactus, and frui 
distance, where I settled down to sketch. T 
to artists here, of course, and all 
declaring he was the handsomest. I chose the 
in the blue apron, who was standing in a chara 
attitude, but on being singled ou 
she immediately faced around 
stiffly on both feet, clasped her 
and looked like a little wooden 
boy with a red cap who was playin 
marked complacently that the sign 
prettiest. I told him I chose | 
soon after another youngster 
more brilliant. 

The people of the house showed the 1 
interest which one finds here in t! 
They took us into their | 
maculate front room with 
bed, kept I suppese for stat 
shrine, decked with artificial 
clean lace, and the pic 
to America—quite a dandy 
in his black clothes and stiff 

: ’ 


Anacapri 


i 


The next morning we started 


second town on the island. 


seen 


wanted 


is very d 

it is so clean and fresh looking—a great 

dirt which one sees on every side 
whole morning in this bright sunny little place, making 


friends with the funny child ne of whom was 
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anxious to do something for us to earn a penny, and at 
last we started off for our steamer, feeling that though we 
had only spent two days in Capri we had seen more of it 
than many of the tourists do, learned something of its in- 
habitants, and felt the charm which brings every one 
back to Capri. BEATRICE MAGILL 
Hotel Syrene, Sorrento, Italy. 

SING BY WOMEN IN Earty Times.—In her 
skin-dressing work the savage woman's 
problem was to remove the dermis from the hide, and 


SKIN DRE 
tanning ] 


leave the hair adhering to the epidermis, with only a thin 
portion of the true skin. If the work were creditably 
done, the surface of the robe, frequently more than thirty 
square feet in extent, had to be uniform in thickness 
throughout, and she should not cut through the epidermis 
once. The whole must be as pliabf, too, as a wovlen 
blanket; the problem was to reduce a hide of varying 
thickness and twice too thick everywhere to a robe of 
uniform thickness throughout without once cutting 
through the outer part of the skin. Her tools for this 
varied with the locality. The Eskimo women scrape off 
the fat with a special tool made of walrus ivory or bone, 
and plane down the dermis with a stone scraper. 
ndian women cut off bits of meat and fat and 
the dermis with a hoe or adze. 


The 
remove 
In the good old days of 
savagery the Eskimo woman made her fat scraper of 
walrus ivory or antler; her skin scraper was of flinty 
stone set in a handle of ivory, wood, or horn, whichever 
material was easiest to procure. But later on, it may be, 
the whalers helped her with steel tools. The Indian 
woman had three tools—to wit: the stone knife for cut- 
ting away the flesh ; the hoe-shaped scraper for splitting 
the skin ; and the grainer, a hoe or chisel-like tool with 
serraten edge to roughen up the inner side of the robe 
and give it flexibility. Besides these, both Eskimo and 
Indian had hands and feet and teeth for pulling and 
pounding and breaking the grain. They had also a 
wonderful supply of pride in their work, and love of ap- 
plause, which kept them up to the mark of doing the 
best that could be done with their resources.—Popu/ar 
Science Monthly. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR COLORED Boys.—A daily paper 
says: ‘‘ J. A. DeRuyter, founder of St. Joseph’s Roman 
Catholic School and Orphanage for Colored Boys in Wil- 
mington, has bought a farm of nearly 200 acres at Clayton 
on the Delaware railroad. It was to be taken possession of 
on the rst of this month by forty colored boys of the home 
in Wilmington, who have reached a suitable age for man- 
ual labor. An addition 150 feet long is being added to the 
big building on the farm. A new stable, capable of ac- 
commodating forty head of cattle, is being erected, and 
also a steam power house and a water plant. In connec- 
tion with the farm Father DeRuyter will establish a 
manual training school for the boys. The services of 
different mechanics of Clayton have been secured to 
as farming, 
gardening, tailoring, shoemaking, blacksmithing, print- 
ing, bricklaying, etc. 


teach the colored boys suitable trades, such 


Che boys will assist in the erec- 
tion of all buildings and all the other work on the farm. 
When they reach theage of 21 years they will be allowed 
to take their allowance in money, the profits of their 
work at the school, and start in business for themselves.’’ 





GRACE ever attendeth him who is duly thankful. 
therefore, thankful for the least gift. 
meet to receive greater. 


Be, 
So shalt thou be 
But that cannot be little which 
is given by the most high God.— Zhomas a4 Kempis. 
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Educational Department. 


‘* FRIENDS’ CENTRAL”’ FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
HERE is the advertisement of Friends’ Central 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER fifty years ago. It was then located 
Cherry street, below Fifth. As the announcement shows, the building 
was then just about completed, and the school intended to open on th 
1st of Ninth month, that year : 

‘“‘ Friends’ Central School, adjoining Cherry Street Meeting-hous 
is now nearly completed, and is expected to be opened for the accom 
modation of pupils on the Ist of Ninth month next. 

‘*The Committee of the three monthly meetings of Friends in 
Philadelphia, have secured the services of Benj. Hallowell, formerly 
Alexandria, as Principal of the Female Department. 

‘* It is desirable that applications for admission be made as early 
practicable, in order that the Committee may be able to perfect the ne 
cessary arrangements. 

‘* The following Friends have been appointed to make known the 
terms of admission, and receive applications for pupils. 

‘¢ From Cherry Street: Dillwyn Parrish, S. W. corner 8th and 
Arch streets, and Susanna Pusey, No. 93 North 5th street. 

‘*From Green Street: Geo. M. Justice, No. 149 Market street 
Hannah W. Ellis, North 7th above Poplar. 

‘¢From Spruce Street: Wm. W. Moore, N. W. corner 2d and 
Spruce streets, and Tabitha Turnpenny, N. E. corner roth and Spruce 
streets. 

‘* Sixth month 28, 1845 


School, inserted 


THE OLD ScHoo_s HALF A CENTURY AGO.—We are waiting 
for some reminiscences, or descriptions, of the boarding schools of half 
a century ago, the advertisements of which we are now printing. It 
will be strange, we think, if some of their scholars do not write us 
something interesting concerning them. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NoTes.—A large number of flowering shrubs 
and evergreens and a variety of deciduous trees have been planted on 
the campus during the past week. An orchard of about nine acres 
has also been planted with about 300 apple trees, 200 peach trees, 25 
cherry trees, and other fruits. 

Last Fifth-day afternoon, the 2d inst., the whole school took part 
in a pronouncing contest, which was conducted by W. W. Woodruff, 
of West Chester. Before the contest, Professor Woodruff gave an 
interesting and valuable talk on ‘* Diction.’’ 

On Sixth-day evening Professor Woodruff delivered a lecture on 
** Success and Failure.’’ 

The students of the French and German classes gave a very pleas 
ant entertainment on Seventh-day evening. The program consisted 
entirely of exercises in the two languages. 

In our First-day school the Bible Class has begun the study of the 
New Discipline. 

The walk to Newtown is being greatly improved by a covering of 
crushed stone. 

On Fifth month 24 there will be held an Industrial Exhibition from 
two to four p. m., the greater part of the exhibit being from the scien 
tific and manual training classes. B. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTres.—The Scientific Society held its 
regular meeting Fifth month 2, the pregram consisting of reports from 
the different departments of Chemistry, Physics, Biology, and Astron- 
omy by the professors in charge, and papers on ‘ Recent Investiga- 
tions of Hydrogen Peroxide,” by Altha Coons, '94; ‘- The Relation 
of Light and Heat to Electricity,” by F. Andrews, ’95; ‘* The 
Swarming of Honey Bees,’’ by A. Scott, ’95 ; and ‘‘Applications of 
the Spectroscope to Solar Work,” by A. T. C An amendment 
was made to the preamble to the effect that the name of the association 
be changed to that of the ‘* Joseph Leidy Scientific Society.’’ 

Dean Bond read a valuable paper before the students, on First-day 
morning, the fifth. H. 


ape 
o1ins 


WesTTrowNn StaristTics.—The annual report of the Committee in 
charge of Westtown Boarding School, submitted to the recent Yearly 
Meeting of Arch Street Friends, stated that durin 
been an average 210 pupils in attendance. Improvements had been 
made in the building, a new cellar had been built, and steam heat had 
been introduced into [ndustrial Hall. A boardwalk through the grounds 
is projected by the committee, to cost about $1,000. The transactions of 
the farm showed a profit of about $3,000, and the total disbursements 
of the school had reached the sum of $52,000 during the year, $3,000 
less than the receipts from all sources. 

These receipts include the income of endowment funds. 
mora! and religious objects of the school 


g the year there had 


The 


had been promoted during 


the year, and parents were encouraged to have their children yield a 
ready compliance with all the rules of the school. 
Westtown is now just about a hundred years old. 


The movement 





ae 


Pate 


to establish it began entirely in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in 1790, 
he property was bought 1794, and the school opened in 1799. 


ARCH STREET MEETING SCHOOLS.—At the recent Yearly Meeting 

f Arch street Friends, the Committee on Education reported sixteen 

schools attended by 236 children. These are under oversight of a 
Superintendent. A circulating library for the use of teachers has been 
stablished. The appropriation to the c — use was increased 

to $2,000. It was stated that there were in the Yearly Meeting 742 
children of school age, of whom 562 are attending Friends’ schools. 


THE First ‘*SuNpDAY ScHOOLS.’’—The first schools on the first 
day of the week in Philadelphia, were established in 1790, by a So- 
ciety in which Bishop W hite, the distinguished Episcopal minister, 
was a moving spirit, and it is interesting to observe that they were 
‘* First-day Schools.” They were, however, conducted by 
paid teachers, and were intended not so much for religious teaching as 
instruction in rudimentary learning—reading, writing, etc. This So- 
ciety continued its labors for some years, and about 1811 voluntary 
teachers began to be employed. 


called 


‘FROM THE KNOWN TO THE UNKNoWN.’’—H. E 
F.R. S., writing in the Popular Science Monthly, says: 

A friend—a member of the London County Council—to whom I 
happened to send some of my papers, noting my frequent references to 
Kingsley, remarked : ‘‘ How very fond you are of his writings! 
Indeed I am, for they seem to me to display atruer grasp of the im 
portance of scientific method and of its essential character than do 
any other works with which I am acquainted. I recommend them 
because they are pleasant as well as profitable reading, and because 
our text-books generally are worthless for the purpose I have in view. 
Any ordinary person of intelligence can read Herbert Spencer's and 
Kingsley’s essays and can appreciate them, especially Kingsley’s in- 
sistent application of the scientific principle of always proceeding 
from the known to the unknown; but few can read a text-book of 
science—moreover, the probable effect of most of these would be to 
dissuade rather than persuade. 

Kingsley’s great point, and Herbert Spencer's, also, is that what 
people want to learn is not so much what is, still less what has been, 
but how to do. And the object you must set before yourselves will be 
to turn out boys and girls who, in proportion to their natural gifts—for, 
as every one knows, you can not make a silken purse from a sow’s 
ear—have become inquiring, observant, reasoning beings, ever thought- 
ful and exact and painstaking, and therefore trustworthy workers. To 
turn out such is the whole object of our scheme, which chiefly aims at 
the development of intelligence and the formation of character. In 
your schools information must be gained, not imparted. 


Armstrong, 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


TRENTON, N. J.—A regular meeting of Trenton Friends’ Association 
was held at Friends’ meeting-house, Fourth month 22, with the Presi- 
dent, Daniel Willets, in the chair. The ee: of the previous 
meeting were read and approved. Upon roll-call, a quorum not re- 
sponding, the usual order of business was deferred, “and the regular 
literary work was taken up. An excellent paper was presented by 
Francenia Cubbuly, entitled, ‘‘Are what are termed Spiritual Gifts 
given to a few only, or are they attained in a degree byall?”’ The 
writer believes spiritual gifts or Divine Light is a gift to each respon- 
sible soul to cultivate to its own advantage. It is our own fault if we 
go groveling in the dark, instead of accepting the light that shines for 
all. It is the Divine within that attains to the spiritual. 

Another very interesting paper was read by Jane Horsnall, on 
‘ What are the needs and the most effectual means of promoting Social 
Reform?’’ She states, one of the first things in this great work is 
the building up of character. Every-day religion is the foundation of 
thoroughness, which is another word for truthfulness or honesty. Also 
to lead a good moral life is one of the cardinal principles of religion. 
We want characters that will stand temptation and not fall under the 
pressure of life. A general discussion followed the reading of each 
paper, which was very interesting and instructive. A portion of the 
second volume of Janney’s History was read by William Walton. A 
referred question: ‘‘ How many yearly meetings are there in this 
country, and where located?’ was answered by Edna L. Wright. 
After a short silence, the meeting adjourned to meet Fifth month 26 

Mary W. F. Moon, Secretary. 


KENNETT SQUARE, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association of Ken- 
nett has held meetings regularly on the first First-day of each month, 
full of interest, but busy hands have not found time to report 
(nem. ; 
Last First-day, the 5th, as usual, the officers were in their places, 
and roll-call began promptly at 2 o'clock. The Secretary reported 
aving sent to our Representative at Harrisburg, Daniel F. Moore, 
the protest against the military drill bill, and that a letter had been re- 
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ceived in reply, saying that the measure had been defeated for this 
session, but hoping that between this and the next meeting of the 
Legislature (First month, 1897), Friends would not neglect to culti- 
vate public sentiment against such a law. Anna S. Davis read a paper 
from the History Committee, giving many facts in connection with the 
stand Friends have taken against oaths. The question referred to 
Mary S. Yeatman: ‘‘ Has the Society of Friends ever become estab- 
lished outside of Great Britain, Ireland, the United States, and Can- 
ada ?’’ was answered that she found no account of any except in 
Syria. It was thought that the subject was worthy of further research, 
to be brought forward at next meeting. [There were formerly meet- 
ings of Friends in Germany,—at Pyrmont, in Westphalia, and else- 
where,—and in several islands in the West Indies. These are now 
extinct. There are now a few Friends in Norway, afew also in the 
south of France. There are mission organizations of ‘+ Orthodox’ 
Friends in Mexico, and some in Japan. There are a number of 
Friends’ meetings, subordinate to London, in Australia. There are 
mission meetings directed from London in India and Madagascar.— 
Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

Thomas Boland, for the Literature Committee, read a paper on 
Selfishness. He described this quality of human nature as one of the 
propensities less publicly denounced than the sins of immorality, in- 
temperance, dishonesty, and kindred vices, yet as potent for evil in 
its own ways. It commences its work on the very young, as is marked 
by the greedy and overbearing disposition, and, as the child develops, 
unless this propensity is held in check, it will grow according to its 
mental and physical enlargement, until the mau or woman will have 
no aim but to shape everything to the advancement of his or her own 
personal desires. 

As at the present time there is a Napolean craze, and so nearly 
everything is Napoleon, the writer thought his character would serve 
just as well as an example of selfishness. He was great, he was am- 
bitious, but his selfishness cost the peace of a continent and the lives 
of thousands of men. When the selfishness of one man can do all 
this, what misery the selfishness of the whole human race must be ac- 
countable for. One who devotes to self all that his God-given ener- 
gies can accumulate stands out against the highest interests of hu- 
manity and society. 

The essayist dwelt especially on selfishness and greed as being to- 
day more component parts of business life than ever before. In the 
haste to accumulate riches old-time business methods, which brought 
fair profits, are regarded as too slow. Great corporations are formed 
capable of controlling the total output of the commodity in which 
they deal, and they raise and lower the prices of their products as may 
best further their own ends. He brought, as instances, the every-day 
necessities of coal oil, sugar, starch, beef, leather, glass, and matches. 
What the future may bring forth from such conditions as now confront 
us is hard to say, but business methods of to-day have little in them to 
please the benevolent or gratify the liberal. 

Alban Lynch, of Philadelphia, recited Lincoln’s favorite poem, 
‘¢ Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud?’’ The question from 
Current Topics Committee,’’ Does the pursuit and the appreciation of 
the Fine Arts interfere with one’s religious development ? was opened 
by a paper by Mary P. Wilkinson, from which we extract some pas- 
sages. After speaking of the raptuous delight every lover of nature 
must feel when he looks out upon the landscape now as all is bursting 
into its full wealth of bud and leaf and bloom, and as season follows sea- 
son, each greets him with some new beauty, she concludes that ‘ the 
lover of art must be the lover of nature, for the highest type of art, is 
only the most exact imitation of nature. He who loves and appreciates 
art in its highest form, must, of necessity, be familiar with nature—the 
ever open book that an all-loving Father has given his children that they 
may study and enjoy its pages filled with beauty and harmony. : 
Art, when it reaches its hij ghest « legree of | erfection is so closely al lied 
to the work of nature that we can “but find in it a benefit to all who 
become familiar with it. By its closer study our tastes and even our 
natures become more refined and elevated.” 

‘« Then, too, there are those who from the force of circumstances are 
limited to a very small space in which to view the wonders of God’s 
works, while the artist may go to distant lands and by the skillful use 
of his brush may bring back with him so true a copy of the scenery 
that the less fortunate can almost imagine they are standing where he 
stood and seeing what he saw.’’ 

She portrayed, too, the beauty and refining influences of sculpture, 
poetry, and music, ‘‘ from the hands and brain of the artists in each line, 
all calculated to inspire feelings of reverence in the human breast 
A love of art leads to a love of nature, and that in turn to a love for 
the Father of us all. Man,in his highest spiritual and religious de 
velopment, can in no wise be oblivious to the beauties of the world 
about him. As we 
growing nearer t and we learn 
to look through nature up to nat ure’s God.’’ Fine arts Sone the t 
reproduction of those, it seems clear that the pursuit anc appreciation 
of them tends to develop rather than retard our religious aan 

The discnssion was opened by Myra A. Walter, and participated in 
by Emma J. Phillips, R. Marshall Hannum, Anna Mary Martin, M. 
Pennock Barnard i, Arthur B. Turner, Lydia C. Skelton, and Elma M. 


learn to love nature more, we are of necessity 
) the great Power that orders all 


things, 
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ny adverse sentiment it was not expressed 














to depreciate the fine arts, but contrariwise, that all that is 
wutiful within us will be cultivated by their pursuit, and how can 
thes ‘ eciated or pursued without all the while being thankful, 
Ww 1 again 1s eloping the religious feelings y 
Er ent was expressed that Friends of 
a € the beaut j either n 1at I irt, th 
away tf reverential feeling for th Divin 
that it s $s al t es i prepares us r th 
f I growth in us 
( é r the year were elected, making only a few changes, 
some er business transactions the question of the publication of 
1 exce t papers were freely discussed lhe program for 
t ng was rea rh uestion for discussion: ‘* What Should 
+ i + ) e y y i < i } : 
A so r vas enjoy ind all seemed thankful for the Young 
Frie s Ass Kennett 
ELtMA M. Preston, Reporter 
N Pa.—(Report from the Zmterprise.)—The Newtown 
Friends’ Ass n met at William T. Wright’s on Fourth-day even 
g, the Ist instant. There was about the usual attendance of members 
i thers. Ella J. Burroughs served as secretary in the absence of 
t isual officer The minutes of the Fourth month meeting were 
ré pr i Isaac Eyre's concluding article on the disciplin 
vas i by his wife Elizabeth Ethel Janney read a 
arefully prey i ) hical sketch of that mother in Israel, the 
e Mary S. Lippi tt Elizabeth H. Kenderdine followed with a 


reminiscences of the same, she having once been a 


1001, at Moorestown, N Willis G. Worstall read 









































S. Lippincott’s, written to a young Friend in the 
stry which the views generally held by Friends in reference to 
the Saviour are very clearly set forth. Maud Esther Rice recited 
Jem’s Last Ride 1) a manner that gave evidence of careful prepa 
ration and ¢ itionary talent. On behalf of the Current Topics 
Committee, Lavinia T. Brown read an article in opposition to the in 
troduction of military training into the public schools. John M. Sta 
pler read an article ) a question referred to him concerning 
the attitude of Frier me of prayer. Roll-call for sentiments 
conclude rogr next meeting will be held at the home 
t President, Th Stapler, in Middleto township, on 
th st Fourt evening in: Sixth month. that time the part of 
J ey’s | r h treats of Friends in England from 1657 
to 165 ‘ read and discussed. A paper will also be read on the 
soci nditions existing in England at the time of the rise of the 
~ ¥ t . 
| -\ Young Friends’ Association has been 
rga I ’ntari vith bright prospects,’’ the Young 
Fr / states I mifie s the hom ur friend Isaac 
\\ s 
I I —! iends’ Association met 
sn the Friends eting 
I eting was ope jing the goth Psalm. 
4 short silence, 1 was called a responded to with sentiments 
ir lite a nber of members 
I I f the day being Lucretia Mott, an interesting sketch of 
her life, written by Sallie Clement, was read by Margaret J. Brooks 
Anna Brownr a poem on the same subject, and Roy Brooks 
very r \ ved by reading ‘* Mother's Bonnet.” 
Interesting remarks were made by several of the members on the 
I st Wh r What is the ‘* Wild Sower?’’ referred to 
f y ger members in order to direct the mind to the thought 
f a ng poetry, was responded to by Maggie Mars 
r v gy 1 I NL IN I EN LN J 
{ Twelf eari le. The referred ques 
t WwW s ice ty and religion ?’’ was 
ans were g paper read by Mary E. Brooks. Mary F. 
Brown recited *“ The Changed Cross Adjourned to meet at the 
| I s J. Br s, SIx th I, at 2.30 p. m 
R 
N ; k —A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn was held in the 
Libr 1 of the New \ ig-house, First-day evening, 
I r 2S 
It was r edt a ( erence of \ g Friends ha en held 
e I IN Sixta av, Fo nh month 2 There were 
two sessions, 2 at p. m., at which a paper on ‘* The Possibilities 
f W for \ g Frien Associ s*’ was read by Marianna S. 
Rews at 8 N Caroline U. Jackson read a 
5 iw in ig Jur i It Both 
ers Wi wed by sting dis was served 
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in the dining room between meetings. Al! felt 


that the occasion 
one which it would be desirable to repeat in the near future 
Franklin Noble reported for the Current Topics Section. He not 
the close of the war between China and Japan, made a few remarks 
the Nicaraguan affair, and opened the question of the advisability 
noticing, with special exercises, certain days in our history, such as t 
birthdays of George Fox and Wm. Penn 
The Discipline Section has been making 





a comparative study 
the disciplines of the different yearly meetings, and a very interes 
report of some of the results of their study was given by Charles 
McCord. 
Marianna S Attention w 
Friends’ Associati 
IGENCER AND ] 


Rawson gave the Literature Report. 
called to the notice of the Philadelphia Young 
Rooms, on the first page of the FRIENDs’ IN1 








NAL, and to an article on “ Spring Woods”’ in the same paper 
brief review was given of the book ‘* Memories of Old Friends 
whose author is Caroline Fox 


a 

A paper on ‘* The Proper Use of Meeting-houses,’ 
Marianna Hallock. A discussion on 
meeting « 


’ was read 
subject followed, and th 
with a silence B 


the 


losed 


THE 


the Vorth 


LIBRARY. 

CONTRIBI to American Review for this month 
clude Prof. Goldwin Smith, now of Toronto, but formerly professor 
modern history at the University of Oxford, England, one of the m 
clear and pleasing, but not always the most trustworthy, of critic 
writers. His theme at present is ‘‘Our Situation as Viewed fro 
Without,’’ and he considers various political, financial, and soci 
problems which he thinks are at present confronting the American 
people, and points out what he regards as storm centres of danger. 

is extremely probable that the American Republic will pass throug 
the trials and difficulties which lie ahead more successfully than Pr 
fessor Smith apprehends Another contributor is the Japanese Min 
ister at Washington, who sets forth the objects and aims of the rules 
of Japan, in adopting ** Western ideas.” Professor Arminius Vam 
béry, who used to be regarded as a distinguished authority on the sul 
ect, writes of Russia’s plans in Asia 





to De 
\ 


We find every month a great deal of timely and suggestive matter 
in Meehans’ Monthly. The practical gardening department present 
many brief practical papers, relating to flower, vegetable, and ‘fruit 
gardening The publishers, Thomas Meehan & Sons, Germantow: 


Philadelphia, will send sample copies free 


RECEIPTS ACKNOWLEDGED. 
For the Schotield and Laing Schools, to Fifth month 4. From— 
Center Monthly Meeting, Baltimore Y. M., . - $ 4.00 





Nottingham Monthly Meeting, Baltimore Y. M.,. . 1.70 
; Neb., Monthly Meeting, Illinois Y. M., . . 2.25 
ago, Ill., Meeting, and Friends, o 2 ~ 5900 


$31.95 


ANNA M. JACKSON 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR FOURTH 


MONTH, 1895 
Mean barometer, 30.046 
Highest barometer during the month, (12th), 30.67 
Lowest barometer during the month, ( 9th 9.355 
Mean temperature, 2 


Cun ht 


_~ = 


Highest temperature during the month, 
Lowest temperature during the month, 
I g 


25tn) 


11th), 3 


Mean of maximum temperatures, 6 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 43-1 
Greatest daily range of temperature, (25th), 30 
Least daily range of temperature, (8th, 13th), 5 
Mean relative humidity, per cent. 67.7 
Mean temperature of the dew point, 38.3 
Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches, 5.59 
Greatest precipitation in an y 75 inche 


4 consecutive hours, 2 
from 8 a. m. of the Sth to 8 a. m. of the oth 
Number of days on which .or inch or more of precipitation fell, 11 
Number of clear days, 11, fair days loudy days 14 
Prevailing direction of the wind from the Northeast. 
Snow—A light flurry of snow, a T 
of the 3d, melted as it fell 
Thunder storms on the oth 
Frost—A killing fi 


2Ist, and 24tn 


f 








Trace only—fell on the morning 


frost on the 11th, and light frosts on the 18th 





Solar Halos ont 22d 
Lunar Halo on 

nN ComLy, Observer 
Centennial A Fourth month 3 





FRIEN 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE MEETING. 
CALM was the summer morning, serenely bright, 
No cloud obscured the beautiful Sabbath light ; 
There was stillness all a 
Peace guarded the temple while they gathered 


To worship apart from all folly and sir n, 
Albeit came no sound. 


within, 


Calm was the face of each worshiper there, 

Or aged and wrinkled, or youthful and fair ; 
Quiet the manner, the dress ; 

So severe in its outlines, art ne’er had essayed 

A touch for the building whose beauty could fade, 
’ Twas a temple no less. 


The hush of that silent sitting breathed a voice 
That bade the waiting hearts with fervor rejoice, 
As in tender tones it fell. 
‘ My kingdom, saith the Father, longing one, to thee, 
In the true and loving heart on earth shall be,— 
I there with thee will dwell 


Spake the humble priestess tender words and true, 
How there waiteth for His children ever new 
Joy and blessing day by day. 
Now the message faithful, kindly, heaven-a Apy 
From out those gracious lips by love anointed, 
In echoes died away. 


pointed 


Came then the hand-clasp Quaker benediction, 
And meeting closed where creed is no restriction, 
Nor form doth worship fill ; 
Then out the doorway passed the throng with kindly speech, 
Greetings friendly binding heart of each to each, 
Whose souls these gatherings thrill. 
M. ALICE Bi 


TENDERNESS. 

Nor unto every heart is God’s good gift 

Of simple tenderness allowed ; we meet 
With love in many fashions when we lift 

First to our lips life’s waters bitter sweet. 
Love comes upon us with resistless power 

Or curbless pass‘on, and with headstrong will, 
It plays around like April’s breeze and shower, 

Or calmly flows, a rapid stream and still. 
It comes with blessedness unto the heart 

That welcomes it aright, or—bitter fate ! — 

It wings the bosom with so fierce a smart 
That love, we cry, is crueler than hate. 
And then, ah me, when love has ceased to t 
Our broken hearts cry out for tenderness ! 


bless, 


We long for tenderness like that which hung 

About us, lying on our mother’s breast ; 
A selfish feeling, that no pen or tongue 

b> i S 

Can praise aright; since silence sings it best, 

A love, as far removed from passion’s heat 
I 

As from the chilliness of its dying fire; 
A love to lean on when the failing feet 

Begin to totter and the eyes to tire. 
In youth’s brief heyday hottest love we seek ; 

The reddest rose we grasp—but when it dies 
God grant the latter blossoms, violets meek, 

May spring for us beneath life’s autumn skies ; 
God grant some loving one be near to bless 
Our weary way with simple tenderness 


—All the Year Round. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE National Temperance Advocate in its issue for this month, gives 
up much of its space to a suitable tribute to John N. Stearns, its editor 
and publisher,—the Publishing Agent of the N _— al 
Society, who died in New York near the end of 
had been secretary of the N. T. S. 
Ipswich, N. H., in 1829 


Temperance 
Fourth month. He 
since 1865. He was born in 
—Two women have been appointed Inspectors of Schools in New 
York City, Miss Ellen Collins and Mrs 
these women have been active in works of charity 
Miss Collins in tenement house reform, and Mrs. 
with the Juvenile Asylum.— Woman's Journal. 
—The London 7imes is authority for the statement that the Apol 
‘inaris Spring yields enough water not for present requirements, 
but also for those of a future which is still remote. Careful tests ma le 
demonstrate that the existing supply of the water is adequate for filli 


Smith. 
and 
Smith in connection 


Jessie H 
benevolence— 


nly 


INTELLIGENCER 


Both of 
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40,000,000 quart bottles 
these figures then 
well 

—The death of Cardinal 
reduced the number of French Cardinals to six, and 
dinal Benavices y Navarette, Archbi 
Cardinals who would, in the event of the 
in Sacred College to elect his successor 

—A large number of merchants of Be 
ley engage in the business of importing 
them to Syrian breeders. 


yearly. When the demand is in 
the Apollinaris Company may have to sink a second 


excess of 


Des} rez, Ar ey of Toulouse, nas 
1 the death of Car 
shop of Saragossa, only 


meet 


leaves 60 


Pope s demise, Rome 


—A recent Pr “or itory Party C 
ern States rece sntly 
me of which had the le referen 
traffic or total abst 


slightest reference to total 


udopte -d eighteen 
rence from drink 
abstinence 
matters in which prohi 
T: mp 
—The brewers’ association of 
reports a bus 5 
ciation of $30,000,000. Both are 
funds of | 
Strong, however, 
ment of Excise Commissio 


tions with these liquor 


ences to bitionists 
erance A 


New Y 


tiously divided. —Vational 


1ess investment of S50 


and cl 
Sun, igno 


political 


parties 
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sO Says the 


—Of the hay-produc 

hay crop has an average ar annual 

lars. In 1870 the hay yie 

tons; in 1880 nearly 32,000,000 tor t is now 


n acai 
amount Ca 


mark 
North Carolit rrespondent belie 


nada is our strong competitor in the hay 
—A oe 
bamboo 
rice fields of tl t region By 
should have no mast 
Meehans’ 


could Ye successfull 


on the 


juestl 


Monthly 


—Alarmed at the ravages of 
cs 


has ordered the display in all scl 
forth the injurious effects of alco! 


—About Que 2 
vitality is strong, and may it long ret 
political spite ‘and rancor may have said 
affairs of the whole world, and one infl 


when ur 11es,—and WI 


instant, new 
veral towns in 
Doon, Ireton, 


H ft. 


was 


ussia, 
clause 
Tung peninsul: 


point and that she 


ristown, 
es 
ligious sect, t 
attendance 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


Pittsburgh 


ANCHOR, _ F () \ / é — 
Cincinnati. / | 
ATLANTIC, | / 
New York } c 
BEYMER- pane, | oy 


tsburgh. 


BRADLEY. 


New York. not want to paint your house white, but 
BROOKLYN, . 
COLLIER, that is no reason why you should not use 
CORNELL, oe 


Pure White Lead, which makes the best 
DAVIS- CRAMBERS, 





Pittsburgh m2 ar ¢ > > ashes : > a 
Ee paint, and can be easily tinted to the color 
FAHNESTOCE, desired by using the National Lead Co.'s 
SEWEIT, = le B a inhale i a “a 
gxwrvorwe” ** tinting colors, prepared expressly for this 

Louisvill rte 
sount.iEwisasnos.co Purpose. To be sure that you get Pure 
ce tead White Lead, examine the brands. Those 
MISSOURI, | 
RED SEAL in the margin are genuine. 

St. L iS. 
me For color-card and pamphlet—sent free 
GHIPAn, 1 | 

iicag —address 
gourasss, ~ ~ tm 
aa NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
umiox, "~* 1 Broadway, New York, 

H.C. BODEN & COMPANY 
OPTICIANS, 


Southeast Corner 13th and Walnut Sts. 


We do not attempt to make one style of Eye Glasses 
fit ali noses. We can supply all styles. We make a 


Hd Cc BODEN &CO specialty of filling Oculists’ Prescriptions, and our 
co . - . i 


work is unexcelled for beauty of finish and pro- 
WALNUT & i3*STS. portion. PRICES MODERATE. We will send an 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS eye-glass cleaner free, on receipt of a two-cent 


stamp and this advertisement cut out 


CORRES CETER CRETE ECE EEEEEEE COREE ERERE TESTE EREES CODER EERERESES ESSERE SERS EEEEESEESESTERS CORSE EESESSOSEES OSCR REESE SERSE REESE SEESSEEEEES 


; ; lome Comforts 
Preston’s Sunnyside, The Whittier, Gomarihe Year 


South Virginia Avenue, gth ho 
On the SOUTH MOUNTAINS. OT ee 


Magnificent scenery, extensive park, table and A. J. HOOD, Prop ATLANTIC CITY, N.J 
appointments e xcellent. Two hours from Philadel- . 5 ; ; - 


phia through cars. Send for illustrated pamphlet. - ne 


James H. Preston, THE PENNHURST 
WERNERSVILLE, PENNA oe eee 
Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The Revere, Remodeled and enlarged. All conveniences, in- 


PARK PLACE. cluding electric elevator, electric lights, steam heat 


Near the Beach. and sun parlor. 
First-class in all Respects. JAMES HOOD. 





PrP 


\l Reeeeeseeeeeseeeeeeneereses seeeee 


. = THE BEST SHOES P°Ssit2iti 
The Chalfonte, AT THE LEAST PRICES 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J: DUTCH ER 
Salt baths in the house. { ’ 


Elevator accessible from street level. | gy 


James [1. [loore 


N. 13th 8t. (below Arch). Always Reliable. 
E. Roberts’ Sons. | —— 


me atone <a numa’ RUBBER GARDEN HOSE 
THE AQUARILLE, 


ee Headquarters Globe Rubber Com- 
omnavane Avenue, Atlantic Citv, NW. Jd. " 


pany’s Goods. 
exi2oution ts ong of the ber, being central, and | rec gods ining made by a reliable and well 
house is thoroughly heated, rooms bright and cheer- — vonene J A -aresold to be as enneees nae 
ful, as there are no obstructions from other houses, | ©#2 be depended upon to give entire satisfaction 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. A Fair Hose, - Te. per foot. 


: - aa A Good Hose, - 10 “ 
THE MELOS, Telephone 224. A Very Good Hose, 12c, “ 

ps An Extra Heavy Hose 15c, 
Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N. J., Reels 75 cents, and all attachments at low figures. 


If you are an invalid, or if you are in need of SEND YOUR ORDER BY MAIL. 
. Test merely, we would be pleased to offer you the 


com rts of a home, while you try the bracing ocean E. a PEIRCE, 


ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, 


Open all the Year. Proprietor. (19 North Second Street, Philadelphia. | 
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NOTICES. 

*,* The public meeting under care of t 
Indian Committee, Fifth-day evening, Fif 
month 16, (Yearly Meeting week), in Ra 
Street meeting-house, will be addressed by Ca 
tain R. H. Pratt, Superintendent of the Ind 
School at Carlisle. All are cordially invited + 
be present. 











*.* Friends desiring lodging accommo 
tions during the approaching New York Yea 
Meeting, will please communicate at once w 
the undersigned, in order that proper arrang 
ments may be made. 

JosEPH A, BoGARDus, 
167 Chambers St., New York ( 





*,* A public meeting, dev ted to the subj 

of lens proper Publications and Temperance, w 
be held under the care of the Committee 
Philanthropic Labor of Philadelphia Yearl 
Meeting, in Race Street meeting- house, 
Third-day evening, Fifth month 14, at 7.45 





a" Notice to Friends attending Nottingh 
(uarterly Meeting held at Deer Creek, 31: 
inst. : Through the kicdness of Hugh J. Jeweu 
dinner will be served, and feed furnished | 
horses, at the Town Hall in Darlington. 

A simple lunch will be provided, on meeting 
house grounds, for those needing it, before going 
in to meeting. All arrangements in charge ot! 
Tacy B. MATHEWs 





*,* General Conference of Friends’ Associa 
tions.—A meeting of the General Conference of 
Friends’ Associations will be held in Race 
Street Meeting-house, ens on Second 
day evening, Fifth month 13, at 8 o'clock. The 
subject, ‘« Birthright Membership in the Society 
of Friends, and the Conditions Resulting There 
from,” will be presented in a paper by Elma M 
Preston, of the Kennett Square Association 
The discussion will be opened by Alfred S 
McAllister, of the Wilmington Association. A 
paper upon “ The Relation of Intellectual Cul 
ture to Quakerism,” will be presented by Anna 
R. Harrison, of the Swarthmore Association, 
and the discussion opened by Mary R. Livezey, 
of the Norristown Association. On behalf of th: 
Executive Committee. 

WILLIAM W. BIRDSALL, Chairman 
HELEN LipPINcoTT, Secretary. 





*,* Stanford Quarterly Meeting will be held 
at Crum Elbow (instead of Creek), N. Y., or 
Fifth month 10, 1895. Select meeting on the 
gth at 4 p.m.,and the Philanthropic meeting 
the same evening, at 7.30 p. m. 





*,* The annual meeting of stockholders of 
Friends’ Book Association of Philadelphia will 
be held in Room No. 4, Race Street Meeting 
house, on Second-day, Fifth month 13, 1895, 
at 7.15 o’clock p. m., when an election will be 
held for Directors to serve for the ensuing year 

SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN, Secretary 





*,*An adjourned meeting of the Association 


for the Promotion of First-day Schools within 
the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting wil! 
be held at 15th and Race streets on Fourth-day 
evening, Fifth month 15, at 8 o'clock. The 
subjects to be considered are: ‘* The Confer 
ences of 1896: their Scope and Meaning to the 
Society of Friends,’’ and ‘‘ First-day Schoo! 
es the Aim and Scope of their 
Work.” FRANK CHANDLER, 
BL ANCHE L. EARLY, } Clerks 





*,* First-day School Unions in Fifth month 
accur as follows : 
24. Blue River, Highland Creek, Ind., 8 p.m. 
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*,* Quarterly meetings in Fifth month occur 
as follows : 

9. Shrewsbury and Plainfield H. Y. M. 
Shrewsbury, N. Y., 11 a. m. 
Abington, Horsham, Pa., 10 a. m 

. Stanford, Creek, N. Y , 11 a. m. 
. Miami, Waynesville, O., 10 a. m. 
Salem, West, O., 10 a. m. 
3. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 10 a. m. 
15. Easton and Saratoga Q. M., 
Pa eg 52-4. 
8. Short Creek, Concord, O. 
. Fairfax, Hopewell, Va. 
. Stillwater, Somerset, O. 
3. Duanesburg, New Baltimore, 
II a. m. 
Blue River, Highland Creek, 
IO a. m. 
New York Yearly Meeting, 10 a. m. 


ie oe 


Indiana, 


| 


*,* Circular meetings in Fifth month occur as | 
follows : 

12. Harveysburg, O., 3.30 p. m. 

19. Gunpowder, Md., Old-house, Io a. m. 

26. Pedricktown, N. J., 3 p. m. 


*,* John J. Cornell expects to attend with a | 
minute’ the approaching quarterly meetings of 
Concord, Philadelphia, and Abington, and New 
York Yearly aomny, 


Brilliancy, 


not the ordinary brightness, but 
a brilliancy equal to the silver- 


Saratoga, | 





smith’s finish, RO: the work 


SILVER 


eLect aco’ 


POLISH 


will dow ithout wez ring or scré utc] 

ing. Others claim we ‘1 

prove it. 
ELECTRO-SILICON is unlike any other s 


Send for trial quantit yor bo x pm 
paid, 15 cts. It’s sold e w 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St, New w Y< 


} ++ 
*o do it 


iiver polish 


Bi-Centennial 
New York Yearly Meeting. 


The Bi-Centennial of the establishment of New | 
York Yearly Meeting, at Flushing, L I., in 1695, 
will be celebrated at Flushing, on Fourth-day, Fifth | 
month 29, 1895, at 2.30 p. m | 

PROGRAMME: 

PorM, by Mary S. Kimber | 

AN HISTORICAL SKETCH, by James Wood | 

PaPER: “ Position of Woman in the Society 

Friends,”’ by Marianna W. Chapman. 

Paper: ‘‘ What the societv of Friends has Ac- 

complished for the World,’’ Aaron M. Powell. 


_Trains for Flushing from 34th Street Ferry, New 
tk, every hour from 9.20 a. m. to 1.20 p m., and 
(1.50 p m. Special train will leave Long Island 
City on arrival of the 1.30 p.m boat from 34th St. 
me from Kast 34th Street, New York, to Bridge 
Street, Flushing, 31 minutes. 
Fare from New York, round trip, 31 cents. Tickets 
» be had at ticket office or of the undersigned. 
-unch will be provided at the meeting-house for 
riends, arriving before the special train. In order 
make roper a for seating the audience 
seats will be assigned by ticketonly. Application 
for same should be made on or before the 25th of 
ifth month to 
ROBERT I. MURRAY, 
499 Broadway, New York, 
JOHN W. HUTCHINSON, 
666 Columbus Ave., New York, 


LECTURES 


AARON M. POWELL, Editor of Zhe PAt? 
anthropist, will accept occasional invitations to 
lecture upon “ The White Cross and Purity,’ 

* Woman as a Citizen,’”’ “‘ The National Drink 
Problem,’ ‘‘ Whittier,” ‘‘ Wendell Phillips,’’ 
and “ Glimpses in Europe.’’ Address, for dates 
and terms, THE PHILANTHROPIST PUBLISHING 
Co., 39 Nassau St., New York City. 





of 


tS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 24 | 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036, 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 


'1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 





Montgomery County Milk. 


CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


ial attention given to'serving —— Office, 
North Eighth St., cee ts 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


‘*The Quaker Ideal.’’ 


By FRANCIS FRITH. 
LONDON EDITION. 





" Undertaker & Embalmer 


| 


} 





Price, in paper binding, 35 cents; in cloth binding 


60 cents. Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 


8, W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa | 


The Training of Children 


Is a very important matter 


So is the drinking of good tea. 
You want strength and flavor—and you 
get that in Ingram’s Blended Tea. 
On receipt of 60 cents a sample pound 


will be sent free of expense for trial. | 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
3 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Perfect Adin 
for Spring and Summer 


January 1, 1895, : ‘Jaeger i 


Prices Greatly Reduced 

Spring and Summer Underwear, to best fulfil its 
purpose, should be pure wool, lightin texture 
and made so as to insure perfect absorption. 


There is never any deterioration in Jaeger un- | 


derwear. The material is always pure wool, 
the finish always the best 
PHILADELPHIA DEPOT 
DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanitary Woolen System Co. 
S.C. HANCOCK, Proprietor 


ee eae 


Delicate, Dainty, Lovely: 


SWEET 
PEAS 


O: arge Flowering Sorts ortOec. 


20 in one large one ounce packet 
together with our handsome and origina 
SEED CATALOGUE. Send at once. 


Johnson & Stokes, 
217 and 219 Philadelphia. 


Market Street, 
“COULMAASADDAADAASAAEAAASSSN000N0000S 00000000200 SSESNESOSSRLOESDALSSEREEEE?” © 


os hee jieties of the Newest 


re Oe: 


i iaiaiciaa neeriesitaitinaieeaaitaaiiilidia 


1104 Chestnut St. | 


FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIOS.MICH. 


TO RENT. 


A Furnished House in the most desirable part 
of West Chester, Penna., forthe summer. For par- 
ticulars address GILBERT COUPE, West Chester, Pa. 


AQuiLa J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


_ Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


AROLINE RAU, 7 Spine Gages & 


Plain [lillinery, 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


MARY E. WATERS, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


first door ab. Franklin St. 
120 Wallace Street, aaa “south side) Phila. x. 


AD ITS PICTURE TAKEN, CABINET SIZE,— 
The Old Liberty Bell did. You can get one 
for your collection by sending 25 cents to 

L. P. Marshall, Photographer, 


1833 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia. Penna. 





CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia, Pa 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street 


NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 

In Linens, In Underwear, 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 

In Millinery, In Shawls, 

In Waterproofs, In Carpets, 

In Rugs, Mats, fn Upho olstery, 
In Muslin Underwear, etc., etc., 


|Our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 
The Mair Orper Depart- 


“MENT is better equipped than 


ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York 


Fearon & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, | 
104 S. Fifth Street, Philad’a. 


High Grade Investment Securities a specialty 
Long Distance Telephone 1971. 


JOHN B. BETTS, 
518 Walnut Street, 


Offers for sale 


Six Per Cent. Ground Rents. 
Investment Securities. 
Philadelphia City Mortgages. 


egies iene 
WE OFFER EASTERN FRIENDS FIRST 
Mortgages on Chicago income property, bearing 6, 
6, and 7 per cent interest. Title guaranteed. Will 
personally assume responsibility for prompt pay- 
ment of interest and return of loan. Thirteen years 
experience tn real estate loan and renting here 
Four offices. Reference, Merchants’ National Bank, 
William Deering & Co. Manufacturers and Capi- 
talista, or Charles W. Fullerton. Chicago. 
W. |. LUKENS, 
1228 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Or, Chas E. Lukens, Local Agent, : 
Rogers Park, Chicago 


0 City Warrants at par, 
offering exceptional security. Also, 
7 per cent. and 6 per cent. First Mort- 
gages. Political and other conditions 
very favorable for COLORADO IN- 
VESTMENTS. Best references. 
0 Hardly any foreclosures the past 
four years. 


Wm. C. Allen, 728 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 





Street Railway Bonds 
Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding 
6 per cent. free of tax. 

Municipal Warrants 


There are no better shert term investments on 
the market at present 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Bely RELIEF °™** The Egan 
sur CURE wesrineTryss, & 


A painless and permanent 
remedy for all cases of RUPTURE, 
Spiral Spring means an unvary- 
ing pressure. Always comfort- 
able. Fully guaranteed. Thousands of testimonials 
from pec , e who have worn it in the last ten years 








| ete, Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 





Endorsed by physicians. Used by the government 
for pensioners. Particulars free Address 


The Egan Truss Co., 35 Huron St., Ann Arbor, Mich 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO. 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GENERAL Trust and BANKING BUSINEss. 


INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Act 


EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—RECEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc. « 
Interest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 
President, Vice- Presidents, 
Edward Stabler, Jr Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. 
Executive Committee : 
William H. Bosley, Chairman; George B. Baker, Henry C. Matthews, J. Harry Lee, Henry King 


“—GIRARD CAPITAL, 81,000,000 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ANNUITY AND T ae U ST CO s 


Rxecutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


as 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
William M. Byrn. 





OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. 
MATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 


WILLIAM H. JENKS 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GRORGE H. McFADDEN, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Troma. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Sollcttere. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
H. N. BURROUGHS 

JOHN A. BROWN, Jez., 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 


HENRY TATNAL 

ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON 3. HUTCHINSOR 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesisaBLE Forms of LiFE and ENDOWMENT INSUBANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PoRELY MUTUAL; has Assets of TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 
a SuRPLUs of over THREE MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 3. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 





THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 

This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi annually. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 

DIRECTORS 

N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams, !r,, John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Coothier, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope Benj H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen y Tatnall, 
Joseph E Gillinghar, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood 


Phillip C. Garrett, 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Ctestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA S. WING ; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


MERCHANTS’ Benjamin Green, 
TRUST COMPANY, 
611-613 Chestnut Street, | Carpetings, 
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DO YOU KNOW. 
— 


That a little money spent with us 
will make you happier? What is 
more cheering than a bright, tasty 
| paper on the walls of your home ? 
Nothing furnishes like Wad/ Paper 
for the money. Come, let us 
cheer you up a bit. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on gy ~ 1-~ Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for A istrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee 








wards, per annvUm. 
JoszPpH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President, 
ROBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Trea: 
Ws. B. LANE, 7itl and Trust Office 
DIRECTORS. 
Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 


A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Bayres, 
Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 


& Davis Pag Eiwood Becker, Fidelity Wall Paper Compan 
Joseph R. Rhoads, EAwin & Dixon, € y a ape p ys 
John F. Lewis, Hood Gilpin. 12 N. ELEVENTH ST., PHILA. 


Two Doors from Market Street 





